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MrT has the Answer 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 








“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


or International 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY-PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
& 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardsteun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


2ualily Qlours Since 1875 




















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘es quality in flour can only be the 
result of adequate experience, skilled 
craftsmen, modern equipment and a 
determination to produce the best. 
These are the important factors that 
have always guided the production of 
BREAD—Your Best and I-H flours. I-H products must always 
Cheapest Food be right. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 97 
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: This startling new all-rayon 
: bag... Bemis BEMARON . . . opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 





BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 


Bemis Man. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING 
| COMPANY 





For Steady Profit... 


The steadiest long-run profits are made by those bakers who insist first 
nro and always on using the one brand of flour that gives them best baking 


results. That is the kind of quality you'll find in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Transportation Center... 


® Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


® Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


@ Direct through service to 
most points! 


® Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


® All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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mail today 


THE @ 742 Board of Trade Building 
f Kansas City, Missouri 
@ 73 Simcoe Street 
COMPANY Toronto, Canada 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 


COMMANDER 


A strong bread flour of exceptional 





uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 


MAPLESOTA 
A fancy short patent flour that makes 


LESOTA loaves of fine silky texture, with a 


brilliant white crumb color. 








‘\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Grain Clean-Up Drive to be Modified 


Industry Groups 
Pledge Cooperation 
in Future Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Constructive 
judgment of government officials and 
grain and milling industry repre- 
sentatives brushed aside vexatious 
details which had strangled efficient 
operation of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration’s grain sanitation pro- 
gram with the result that a new 
program, soon to be launched, will 
attack the problem at the base. It 
promises even larger protection to 
the public in the purity of flour. 

The grain sanitation program con- 
troversy has held the center of the 
stage for the past two weeks, in- 
volving differing points of view of 
grain and milling industry spokes- 
men between the two government 
agencies involved—the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food & 
Drug Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

All parties to the controversy were 
agreed on one point—that processed 
grains should be delivered to the 
consuming public in a maximum state 
of cleanliness. 

The issue at point was the method 
to be followed in attaining that goal. 

FDA officials had been operating 
under a plan of grain sanitation 
which met with objections from the 
grain trade since it implied and im- 
posed economic penalties on produc- 
ers of grain. The trade said that 
the FDA program was vague in the 
sense that no person handling or 
producing grain would know where 
the impact of the economic penalty 
would fall. 

To the great credit of the gov- 
ernment officials, the issue has been 
resolved with the issuance of the 
joint statement by USDA and FDA 
officials. That statement removes the 
program from further controversy 
and establishes a fact-finding base 
from which a new program can be 
built. 

It is appropriate to mention at 
this point the cooperative efforts 
of FDA officials, Charles W. Craw- 
ford, administrator of FDA, and his 
assistant, George P. Larrick, plus 
the crystallizing efforts of Howard 
W. Gordon, director of the Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administration in 
USDA, who joined to wipe the slate 
clean and start afresh on a new 
venture in the grain sanitation field. 

Trade representatives expressed 
high praise for the conciliatory effort 
of John H. Davis, president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., who inter- 
vened at one phase of private dis- 
cussions of the trade groups to cite 
the importance of an agreement and 
the ending of detailed differences to 
the attainment of a common goal. 

When questioned on this aspect of 
the trade-government discussions, 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, said that 
he believed that the good offices of 
Mr. Davis played a large part in the 
final satisfactory conclusion of the 
discussions. 


If nothing else has been accom- 
plished to date, there has been an 
awakening on the part of all grain 
handlers to their obligation to insure 
that grain moves in its maximum 
state of cleanliness to the processing 
plants. 

Far from being bitter about a de- 
cision which halted the sanitation 
program, FDA officials see immeas- 
urable gains. They have been the 
first to admit that the original pro- 
gram was possibly conceived in zeal 
rather than light. Now that all in- 
terested parties have joined in a re- 
solve to move on a new and con- 
structive front, it is believed at FDA 
that a new program is_ possible, 
sound in conception and sponsored 
cooperatively by all the industries 
involved, along with the two gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The decision reached in the joint 
statement issued last week is by no 
means the end of the road. It may 
well be, in fact, the beginning. 

For the producer the decision has 
great latent virtue. It will focus the 
attention of all— producers, ware- 
housemen and processors as well as 
the government—on research which 
ultimately can result in higher re- 
turns to the farmer when he delivers 
his grain to the warehouse. On the 
subject of research, it should be 
pointed out here that the USDA 
Grain Advisory Committee, at its 
first meeting after the new admin- 
istration took office, urged that part 
of the Research & Marketing Act 
funds be used for the purpose of 
studying better methods of storing 
and handling grains. 

The arrangement of this conclusion 
to the long discussion between the 
grain and milling industries with the 
USDA and FDA was greatly facili- 


tated by work done by Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel of Kansas who took a 
great interest in developing a solu- 
tion to the problem presented the 
wheat grower and grain handler by 
the FDA program. 

Walter Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, was persistent in his efforts 
to bring the issue te a climax. His 
contentions were that the govern- 
ment was going too far at too fast 
a pace in a campaign which did 
not take into account the hard- 
ships forced upon grain handlers. 

An assist should be credited to 
Herman Fakler, who saw the conflicts 
between the grain and milling indus- 
tries, but who at the same time rec- 
ognized their common goals and who 
cooperated in the decision reached 
last week. 

Acting to effect an understand- 
ing of the impact of the FDA sani- 
tation program on the part of the 
government agencies involved and 
the potential economic penalties 
which ultimately would rest on the 
farm producers were the efforts of 
William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary of the National Grain Trade 
Council; R. B. Bowden of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., and 
Roy Hendrickson of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Although the issue has been fo- 
cused on the interest of the consum- 
ing public, the real core of the is- 
sue is the interest of the farm pro- 
ducer. Through a soundly developed 
method of handling grain all the way 
from the combine to the final loaf 
of bread or other cereal products, 
the farmer ultimately will be able 
to obtain maximum returns for his 
commodity without fear of penalty 
or loss through inefficient handling. 


~ 





Rains Give Crop 
Help; Seeding 


Although scattered rainfall has 
been received in the Southwest re- 
cently, amounts were hardly sufficient 
to maintain crop condition and com- 
plaints of deterioration are being 
heard more frequently. The worst 
sections are the Texas and Oklahoma 
Panhandles, southwestern and parts 
of central Kansas and southeastern 
Colorado. 

A ray of hope is the government 
30-day weather forecast, which in- 
dicates heavy moisture in all the 
southwestern wheat areas except ex- 
treme western Texas. However, the 
five-day forecast shows no indication 
of precipitation in the major wheat 
areas. 

Rainy, cold weather prevailed over 
the Northwest last week, and accord- 
ing to the Occident Elevator crop re- 
port, field work was at a standstill 
and very little growth was made by 
early seeded grain. Needed now is 
fair and warmer weather to permit 
seeding to be resumed. 

Moisture received in the Northwest 
as rain and snow has been well ab- 
sorbed, with practically no run-off, 
so the soil is in excellent condition 
to give the crop a good start, the 
report says. 

Over the week end there were fair 
rains in parts of Kansas and north- 
eastern Colorado and southwestern 
Nebraska. In the latter sections, 


in S.W. Scant 


Delayed in N.W. 


amounts ranged up to 1 in. In Kansas 
the rainfall hit some of the points 
in the central and southwestern parts 
of the state where the moisture 
was most needed. Amounts there 
ranged from .1 in. in the southwest 
to ‘4s in. farther north. 

Many observers now feel that crop 
conditions at the moment are such 
that the government April forecast 
would be high, particularly for Kan- 
sas. However, further rainfall could 
change this picture to a more rosy 
prospect. . 

Conditions generally are fairly good 
in Nebraska, northwestern Kansas 
and northeastern Colorado and are 
fair to good in parts of Oklahoma 
and south central Kansas. The out- 
look in north central Texas also is 
good. 

The Galvin crop report for May es- 
timated the total U.S. winter wheat 
crop at 720 million bushels, which 
compares with the government April 
figure of 714 million. The Southwest 
totals likewise were about the same 
as the government April estimate but 
were 5 million lower in Kansas at 116 
million, 3 million lower in Oklahoma 
at 65 million and 1 million in Colo- 
Texas at 27 million. These were off- 
set by gains of 9 million in Nebraska 
at 65 million and 1 million in Color- 
ado, which was estimated at 38 mil- 
lion. 


Phase Il of FDA 
Clean-Up Drive 
Is Discarded 


WASHINGTON- Enforcement of a 
Food & Drug Administration cam- 
paign against grain contaminated by 
rodents and insects was called off 
May 2 in a statement issued jointly 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Under the drive against con- 
taminated grain, FDA was scheduled 
to have begun seizures of insect-in- 
fested grain July 1, 1953. The FDA 
began last fall to condemn grain 
which was contaminated with rodent 
excreta and through April, approxi- 
mately 40 carloads of wheat and corn 
had been rejected as unfit for proces- 
sing into food intended for human 
consumption. 

In the joint statement, the two de- 
partments said that a plan to pro- 
mote improvement in the harvesting, 
storage, transportation and process- 
ing of grain is being developed by 
the federal agencies in cooperation 
with representatives of grain grow- 
ers, handlers and processors, 

The two departments believe that 
the plan, which would modify a pre- 
viously rejected program, will “more 
rapidly advance the interest of the 
consuming public.” 

The action was announced as the 
result of a series of meetings in Wash- 
ington of government officials and 
industry representatives. 

The inspection of grain for rodent 
and insect contamination was desig- 
nated as Phase II of the FDA cam- 
paign. That is the part of the cam- 
paign which has been abandoned. 

Phase I, which placed emphasis 
on cleanliness in country, terminal 
and mill elevators, will continue as 
before. It is expected by the govern- 
ment agencies that there will be no 
relaxation on the part of warehouse- 
men to prevent contamination or in- 
festation of all grain by rodents, birds 
and insects. 

Phase I of the program has con- 
sisted largely of an educational pro- 
gram directed to farmers, country 
and terminal elevator operators. The 
educational program has had the con- 
tinuing assistance and cooperation of 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the USDA and also of the several 
state agricultural experiment stations 
and state extension services. Several 
state and national trade associations 
in the wheat-producing regions of the 
U.S. also have been active in advanc- 
ing the educational campaign. 

It is generally agreed that Phase 
I of the FDA program has had 
marked effects as it is learned that 
warehousemen and farmers have been 
persuaded to adopt effective house- 
keeping programs in an effort to pre- 
vent grain infestation and contamina- 
tion. 

In calling off Phase II of the FDA 
program as it was first planned, the 
statement issued by the two depart- 
ments said: 

After thoroughly reviewing with 
grain industry representatives the 
uncertainties involved In the program 
of grain sanitation and improvement, 
part involving enforcement operations 
launched last fall, and part of which 


(Continued on page 72) 
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MILLERS TO GET REFRESHER 
COURSES AT ANNUAL MEETING 





Seminar Sessions at Technical Conference of Association 
of Operative Millers to Feature Research, Educa- 
tion, Management, Sanitation, Technology 


MINNEAPOLIS—The program to 
be presented at the 1953 technical 
conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to be held at Hotel 
Nicollet May 18-21, will be of the 
seminar type used by other leading 
technical organizations, according to 
an announcement by R. C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Paul Mc- 
Spadden, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., co-chairmen of the program 
committee. 

Seminar sessions featuring the fol- 
lowing general subjects have been 
scheduled for the four-day confer- 
ence: 

Milling research, cereal technology 
sanitation, education, and manage- 
ment. 

The featured speaker on the open- 
ing session program will be Kenneth 
W. Haavenson, director of public re- 
lations for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. His topic will be 
“Old Age—-More Than a Problem of 
People.” 

Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is scheduled to present 
an address of welcome to the tech- 
nologists on behalf of mill manage- 
ment. Ben C. McCabe, president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, will 
also give a brief address of welcome 
to the millers from the grain mer- 
chandising industry. 

J. George Kehr, general superinten- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and president of the 
AOM, will preside at the opening ses- 
sion. Business to be disposed of dur- 
ing the opening session will include 
appointment of the conferenée com- 
mittees, receipt of reports from va- 
rious standing committees and re- 
ports from the association’s treasur- 
er, George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., and Donald S. Eber, 
AOM executive secretary. 

The research committee will have 
charge of the morning session May 
19 and will present its “What's New 
in Milling’? symposium. Scheduled to 
appear on the program are represen- 
tatives of manufacturing companies 
which have new developments in 
technology to announce. George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., chairman of the research com- 
mitee, will preside. 

The afternoon session May 19 will 
be given over to a symposium on 
management problems, with W. H. 


Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., Taco- 
ma, Wash., vice president of the 
AOM, presiding. Four addresses deal- 
ing with various phases of manage- 
ment, have been programmed for this 
session. 

A review of progress in technical 
education will be made during the 
symposium on education, scheduled 
for the forenoon of May 20 with 
Prof. Eugene P. Farrell of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, in charge. A pane! dis- 
cussion will be a feature of the sym- 
posium. 

The afternon session May 20 will 
be devoted to cereal technology, with 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling industry department, 
Kansas State College, in charge of 
the program. One of the features of 
this symposium will be the showing 
of a film, “Disintegration of Wheat 
Endosperm,” which was prepared by 
Dr. R. M. Sandstedt of the University 
of Nebraska. It is a photomicro- 
graphic motion picture film. 

The sanitation committee of the 





CALIFORNIA SPEAKER — H. E. 
Sanford, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Portland, is shown 
as he discussed Far Eastern food 
problems at the recent convention of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn, in San Francisco. 





Cuban Flour Imports Taper Off 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour totaled 79,124 200-lb. sacks in Feb- 
ruary, according to P. E, Carr, import-export statistician. This compares with 
82,721 sacks in January and 54,665 in February, 1952. The two-month total 
for 1953 at 161,845 sacks is larger than in the comparable period last year but 
well below the totals for the preceding four years. (See table.) 











1948 1949 

January 125,432 140,658 
February 71,233 136,058 

Subtotal 196,664 276,716 
March 109,985 120,970 
April 90,413 116,702 
May 80,125 167,914 
June . 131,420 130,183 
Jul 101,092 100,398 
August 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October 112,694 73,103 
November 89,323 175,424 
December 110,801 186,360 

Total 1,291,493 1,573,503 








1950 1951 1952 1953 
193,871 150,814 44,739 $2,721 
46,164 100,176 54.665 79,124 
240,035 250,990 99.404 161,845 

148,985 156,259 152,911 

135,904 121,332 

154,052 85.990 

89,799 147,076 

107,504 239,970 

208,376 5,746 

139,202 39,166 

110,601 73.418 

99,272 124,906 80,767 

150,446 252,153 101,394 

1,562,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 





association has prepared a program 
for presentation during the forenoon 
of May 21. George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the committee, will preside at 
the meeting. Among the speakers 
scheduled are E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn.; 
W. F. Brooks, executive secretary of 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
and Prof. D. A. Wilbur of the de- 
partment of entomology, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

The afternoon of May 21 has been 
set aside for luncheons, plant tours 
and golfing. The Hart-Carter Co. will 
be host at a luncheon at the Columbia 
Golf Club, and the packaging service 
division of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will conduct plant tours. Many of the 
mills in Minneapolis will also hold 
open house for the visiting operatives. 

The conference will conclude with 
a banquet and entertainment pro- 
gram during the evening of May 21. 
Introduction of the newly elected na- 
tional officers will be a feature of the 
event. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Will Issue 
Official Stand 
on Trade Act 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on the 
proposal for a one-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
have been scheduled for May 18-20 
by the House of Representatives 
Ways and Means Committee. Hear- 
ings on various other aspects of the 
act, such as those relating to oil, 
ore, Sect. 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, and the over-all prob- 
lem of reciprocal trade began on 
April 27 and will continue until the 
May 18 session on the proposal to 
extend. 

The Millers National Federation, 
through its vice president, Herman 
Fakler, has already submitted docu- 
ments encouraging exports of wheat 
in the form of flour and other wheat 
products, to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The latter 
committee opened hearings April 9 
regarding foreign trade in agricultur- 
al products. Mr. Fakler has an- 
nounced that the MNF documents 
he submitted to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry were _ in- 
serted into the record of the hearing 
on April 23. 

The MNF policy in this matter, 
Mr. Fakler said, will be finally de- 
termined by the MNF board of direc- 
tors in Chicago on May 11. However, 
Gordon P. Boals, director of export 
programs for MNF, and Mr. Fakler 
have recommended that the federa- 
tion support a one year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act without 
amendment and also that the federa- 
tion support a policy advanced by 
President Eisenhower for the creation 
of a commission to study the whole 
question and report back to him and 
the Congress in the next session. 
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KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 

MOSCOW, KANSAS Archie 
Cooper, farmer-stockman here, has 
purchased the elevator and seed fa- 
cilities at Vanceville station, four 
miles east of Moscow, from A. E. 
Lashey & Sons. The new owner will 
operate the 20,000-bu. grain elevator 
under the name of Cooper Grain Co. 
Mr. Lashey, who acquired the prop- 
erty in 1945 will remain with the 
firm but will yield some duties be- 
cause of ill health. 
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Program Plans Set 
for Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO The annual spring 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. will be held May 22-23 
at the Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke, 
Va. 

New officers who will be elected at 
the association directors’ meeting 
May 12 in Chicago will be in charge 
of the meeting. 

There will be two business sessions, 
one each in the mornings of May 22 
and 23. At the sessions Friday morn- 
ing, May 22, M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., will re- 
port on the Millers National Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago; W. T. 
York, Martha White Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will summarize progress 
of the self-rising flour publicity pro- 
gram; and J. H. Kivlighan, White 
Star Mills, Staunton, Va., will mod- 
erate a panel covering current mill- 
ing costs and practices. 

Saturday morning’s session will be 
devoted largely to grain sanitation. 
R. C. Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mills, chairman of the NSWMA 
sanitation committee, will be in 
charge. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the MNF, Washington, will outline 
Food and Drug Administration poli- 
cies, and Dr. J. O. Rowell, extension 
entomologist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and Wallace Calvert, vice 
president of Roanoke City Mills, will 
speak on grain sanitation, with par- 
ticular reference to a series of grain 
schools held recently in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

Following the usual association 
luncheon at noon Friday, there will 
be a golf tournament at the Hidden 
Valley Country Club. On Friday 
evening, the Piedmont Millers Allied 
Assn. will entertain millers and their 
friends at a cocktail party, followed 
by dinner and entertainment, all at 
Hotel Roanoke. 

NSWMA officials said all millers 
and their friends in allied industries 
are invited to the meeting. 
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HEADS CROP INSURANCE 

WASHINGTON—FEzra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of C. B. 
FunderBurk, Atlanta, as acting man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., effective April 24. Mr. Funder- 
Burk, who is general manager of the 
Cotton States Mutual Insurance Co., 
succeeds John W. Brainard, who has 
resigned to return to his farming in- 
terests in Minnesota. 
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MENTE BAG FIRM SOLD 
TO THREE IN INDUSTRY 


NEW ORLEANS—Control of Mente 
& Co., bag manufacturing firm, was 
acquired May 2 by a group of three 
men who purchased 96% of all stock 
of the company from Mrs. Louise 
Rhea Baxter, administratrix and sole 
heir of the late Isaac T. Rhea, former 
owner. 

The men are T. J. Semmes, presi- 
dent of Semmes Bag Co., Memphis; 
M. A. Greenberg, president of Re- 
public Bag Co., St. Louis; and H. 
Reichert, American Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The new management has an- 
nounced that the company will con- 
tinue its operation until a survey of 
its facilities is completed. 
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Argentina Holds 
Producer Wheat 
Price Unchanged 


WASHINGTON Prices to be 
paid to Argentine producers of small 
grains for the next crop (1953-54) 
were recently announced. The set 
prices for grain of export grade are 
the same as for the present season 
for wheat and flax, the two most 
important crops. 

Prices for barley and oats have 
been reduced from the present rate, 
and rye increased slightly. Prices 
were quoted in pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for bagged grain, delivered at 
ports. 

Equivalent dollars per bushel con- 
verted at applicable rates of ex- 
change for grain show wheat and 
flaxseed to continue at the present 
rate of $2.72 and $3.30 bu., respective- 
ly. The price of oats will be $1.02 bu., 
compared with the present rate of 
$1.10. The barley rate of $1.82 bu. 
compares with the present price of 
$1.87. Rye, at $2.18 bu., will be the 
only increase, comparing with $2.13 
for the present season. 

According to the first reaction in 
the grain trade, there is not likely 
to be any appreciable change in the 
area sown to small grains as a re- 
sult of the new price schedule, though 
farmers had hoped for generally in- 
creased prices to offset increased 
production costs. 

No price for next season’s corn 
has yet been announced. The present 
rate paid by the government is $2.29 
bu. with a 42% bonus to farm co- 
operatives. This is for bagged corn 
on track at the port. 
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WILLIAM KELLY NAMED 
GRAIN DEPARTMENT HEAD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Wil- 
liam G. Kelly has been promoted to 
manager of the grain department of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., P. H. 
Baum, vice president and general 
manager, has announced. 

The promotion became effective 
May 1. Mr. Kelly is the son of Willis 
N. Kelly, vice president of the firm, 
and grandson of the firm’s founder, 
William Kelly. He has been associated 
with the firm for seven years and 
has been district sales manager. 

Mr. Kelly replaces R. W. Rose, who 
has resigned to take a position in the 
grain department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at Omaha. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF 
MEAT SUPPLY BALANCES 

URBANA, ILL.—The drop in the 
supply of pork so far this year has 
about offset the increased output of 
beef and veal, according to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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SETTLEMENT OF VANCOUVER 
ELEVATOR STRIKE SEEN 


VANCOUVER—Settlement of the 
80-day elevator strike at four plants 
here and one at New Westminster, 
B.C., appeared assured when C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, announced May 4 
that he hoped grain would be flowing 
through the spouts by May 6. 

The heads of the five elevators in- 
volved returned home over the week- 
end when the union turned down 
their counter wage offers—one for 
5¢ and another for 6¢ an hour in a 
two-year contract, 4¢ now and 2¢ 
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U.K. REFUSAL TO JOIN IWA 
PUZZLES CANADIAN OFFICIALS 


Canada Not Expected to Sell to British at Less Than 
Maximum Price; U.S. Stands to Lose Terri- 


next December. The grain heads 
were reported to have gone back to 
Calgary and Winnipeg to talk over 
things with their directors. 

Mr. Howe's statement was taken in 
local grain circles as being indicative 
of early settlement of the dispute. 

The walkout came on Feb. 16 when 
250 members of the CIO Grain Han- 
dlers Union struck for an increase of 
12%2¢ an hour in pay plus a variety 
of fringe benefits. Later the union 
reduced its demands to 7'e¢ plus 
fringe benefits, and the operators 
countered with a demand that the 
matter be put up for arbitration. 
Subsequently the heads of the five 
elevators came here and made the 
counter offer. 

A considerable amount of grain 
is piled up at prairie terminals and in 
cars on sidings between here and A\l- 
berta. A government official said last 
week that unless a settlement was 
reached, a decision would have to be 
made in regard to moving the strand- 
ed grain cars east. A number of ships 
chartered for grain here have been 
diverted to other trades. 

The Victoria elevator, along with 
the Prince Rupert plant, was not 
affected by the strike. 
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CENTRAL SOYA DIVIDEND 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—Directors of 
Central Soya Co., Inc., have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40¢ a share 
on the company's common stock, pay- 
able May 15, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business May 5. 
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STUART A. CAMPBELL JOINS 
HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO—Hales & Hunter Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Stuart A. Campbell as assistant pur- 
chasing agent in its feed department’s 
Chicago office. 

He comes to Hales & Hunter from 
Buffalo, where he was employed for 
five years by Spencer Kellog & Sons. 
He was assistant to the manager of 
the soybean meal sales department. 
Previously he served four years in 
the Air Force, and after the war he 
was with the Teleregister Corp. of 
New York for two years. Mr. Camp- 
bell attended the University of Buf- 
falo and Pace Institute, New York. 

As assistant purchasing agent, he 
will buy ingredients for the Hales & 
Hunter Co.’s Chicago feed mill and 
will coordinate quality control and 
inventory control with the buying 
program. He will be working with 
C. A. Wenz and E. M. Ellis. 


torial Flour 


WASHINGTON With all signs 
now pointing to a smooth path for 
the renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement for three years, 
even without U.K. participation, U.S. 
government officials here say the Ca- 
nadian attitude in regard to the 
British stand is one of bewilderment. 

The wheat pact has been favor- 
ably accepted by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, and it is incomprehensible 
to them that the U.K. took a posi- 
tion which they consider illogical, 
U.S. officials say. As things now 
stand, it is asserted here the Ca- 
nadians plan a waiting game, with 
no indications that they will sell 
to the U.K. at less than the wheat 
agreement maximum price or even 
offer any quantity discounts. 

Of course, if the world wheat 
price broke to a point where Class 2 
Canadian wheat was 
the $2.05 maximum price of the 
wheat agreement range, then the 
U.K. would obtain the going market 
price. But this same price would be 
available to all signers of the agree- 
ment, 

To all intents 
U.K. is out and 


selling below 


and purposes the 
probably will re- 
main outside the pact. This does 
not mean, however, that the door 
is locked against its return at some 
later date. Unquestionably, it is said, 
the council would reinstate the U.K. 

The absence of the U.K. 
pact will or may have 
effect on U.S. mill 
territorial possessions which were 
assigned quotas from the mothe: 
country. Those quotas to the terri- 
tories amounted to the flour equiv- 
alent of approximately 4 million 
bushels of wheat sold by U.S. mills 

Part of this flour business which 
may be closed to U.S. mills would 
be offset by increased import quotas 
to other Latin American nations 
which are essentially flour buyers. 
While there is some satisfaction in 
this outlook, it is of little comfort 
to the U.S. mills which have over 
long periods of time and expensive 
sales efforts built up local prefer- 
ence for U.S. brand names 

It has been intimated in some 
milling quarters that it may be nec- 
essary to provide a flour subsidy to 
keep U.S. flour in these markets. 
But it is by no means clear that 
U.S. officials are convinced that this 
would be appropriate policy at this 
time. On the other hand, the new- 
ly-organized Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is closely following the 
export outlook and might be per- 
suaded to urge incentive subsidy pay- 
ments from Title 32 funds to move 
U.S. flour into’ these historical 
markets. 

Sales for the .week ending April 28 
under the wheat pact bulged with 
registration of substantial wheat 
commitments to Germany. Flour 
business was again relatively insig- 
nificant showing a registration of 
sales of slightly less than a half a 
million bushels of wheat. 

Of the unfilled import quotas of 
nations ordinarily buying flour (ex- 
cept U.K. territorial quotas) there 
appears to be about 3.5 million bush- 
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considerable 
sales to U.K. 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
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els of wheat as flour still open for 
sales by the exporting nations. From 
the location of the importing na- 
tions it seems that this busi- 
ness will probably be divided  be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada, 
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PILLSBURY DIRECTOR AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECTED—R. J. Keith 
has been elected to the board of directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and James 
L. Rankin has been elected a vice president of the company. James F. 
Brownlee, director, resigned “due to my official duties on government assign- 
ments in Washington.” Mr. Keith has been a corporate vice president since 
1950 and has been in charge of the company’s advertising and marketing 
policies. He joined Pillsbury in 1935 as a merchandiser. After working with 
the company’s advertising agency, he joined the sales department in 1938 
and became advertising manager in 1943. Mr. Rankin has been a division 
vice president in charge of grocery products sales. He has been with Pillsbury 
since leaving school and has been in the sales end of the business ever since, 
with a short stint in the advertising department. He became assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales, and later sales operations manager for the 
grocery products division. In 1951 he became divisional vice president. Mr. 
Brownlee is a former member of the War Production Board and the food, 
price and economic stabilization administrations, and has held directing and 
executive positions with many corporations. 





PILLSBURY ANTI-MERGER SUIT 
DISMISSED BY FTC EXAMINER 





Decision States That Trade Commission Attorneys Failed 


to Produce Facts to Prove Pillsbury’s Acquisition 
of Other Firms Constituted a Monopoly 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission announced May 1 
that dismissal without prejudice of 
a complaint charging Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., with violation of the anti-mer- 
ger section of the Clayton Act has 


been ordered in an initial decision 
by Everett F. Haycroft, hearing ex- 
aminer. 

The initial decision will become 


the decision of the FTC 30 days after 
service unless it is appealed or set 
for review by the commission. 

Paul S. Gerot, president of the 
milling company, in commenting on 
Mr. Haycroft’s decision, said that it 
was “the only logical one that could 
be reached on the basis of the evi- 
dence and testimony submitted by 
the government.” He said that of- 
ficials of his company are “naturally 
gratified by the news that Mr. Hay- 
croft has granted our motion for 
dismissal of the complaint.” 

The original complaint was 
prompted by Pillsbury’s purchase of 
the assets of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., milling firm, and 
the Duff's baking mix division of 
the American Home Products Corp. 
Those purchases, the FTC complaint 
said, may serve ‘substantially to 
lessen competition, or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly” in interstate com- 
merce. 

The complaint alleged (1) that both 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the Ameri- 


can Home Products Corp. were, prior 
to March 10, 1952, leaders through- 
out the U.S. in the sale of flour-base 
mixes, their sales representing 16% 
and 6%, respectively, of the national 
market in 1950; (2) that both the 
Pillsbury firm and Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., were leaders in the south- 
eastern part of the U.S. in the sale 
of family and bakery flours and pre- 
pared flour-base mixes; (3) that in 
1950, Pillsbury’s sales of family flour 
in the Southeast amounted to 3.66% 
and that Ballard’s sales amounted to 
4.65% of the total southeast sales 
of family flour; and (4) that Pills- 
bury’s sales of bakers’ flour amount- 
ed to $4.93% and Ballard’s sales of 
bakers’ flour amounted to 3.62% of 
total sales in the Southeast. 

In his memorandum Mr. Haycroft 
explained that he was not attempting 
to express an opinion on whether the 
anti-merger amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act had been violated by the 
acquisition of the assets involved in 
the proceeding. He pointed out, how- 
ever, in his decision that he could not 
agree with the contention of the gov- 
ernment attorneys in support of the 
complaint that in order to show a vio- 
lation of section 7 of the act as 
amended, all they must show is that 
the Pillsbury firm “is a major factor 
in the relevant markets” and that the 
Duff and Ballard firms “had substan- 
tial business in those markets.” 


Attorneys in Washington, in com- 
menting on the action, said that it 
marks a tightening of requirements 
of proof of allegations made by the 
FTC. For a long time, FTC has fol- 
lowed the practice of presenting evi- 
dence of a very generalized nature to 
sustain its charges. 

Mr. Haycroft cited as authority for 
his decision to dismiss the charges the 
report of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee which accompanied the pro- 
posed amendment to section 7 of the 
Clayton Act which stated that the 
bill was intended to permit interven- 
tion by FTC when the effect of an 
acquisition might be a significant re- 
duction in the vigor of competition, 
even though this effect might not be 
so far-reaching as to amount to a 
combination in restraint of trade. 

An FTC legal division spokesman 
said that the case will be appealed 
to the full commission on the point 
that the specific figures Mr. Haycroft 
called for are not required to prove 
the allegations of the complaint. 
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British Plans 
on Decontrol 
Not Clarified 


TORONTO—British intentions in 
connection with the return of wheat 
and flour imports to private hands 
are still obscure. Under the licens- 
ing procedure which came into ef- 
fect May 1, some deals have already 
been made for coarse grains and 
protein feeds, but no licenses have 
been granted for the free import of 
wheat and flour. 

The British importers appear to 
be as confused as their Canadian 
connections, and it is hoped that the 
U.K. government will give some in- 
dication of its intentions in the near 
future. Decontrol is set for Aug. 29, 
and little time is left for the mak- 
ing of efficient buying arrangements. 
Traders complain that the situation 
has been clouded by the British gov- 
ernment’s failure to give detailed 
information about the methods to 
be adopted in maintaining trade, and 
unless something is announced soon, 
chaos may result. 

There is a strong feeling in trade 
circles on both sides of the At- 
lantic that the Ministry of Food bulk 
buyers will continue to be responsi- 
ble for any flour needed between 
now and the end of August. In- 
quiries have already been made for 
June delivery, but the deal has not 
been finalized. Under the normal pat- 
tern of trade business in July and 
August would be light. 
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FULTON BAG ENTERTAINS 
BURLAP COUNCIL HEAD 
DENVER—Alexander Low, presi- 
dent of the Burlap Council, and rep- 
resentative in North America for the 
Indian Jute Mills Assn., was guest of 
honor at a luncheon May 4 arranged 
by the Denver office of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. Other guests included 
public officials, representatives of the 
press and agricultural and industrial 
leaders. Mr. Low discussed current 
conditions in the burlap industry, Wil- 
liam A. Nugent, vice president of the 
Burlap Council, who recently re- 
turned from a six-week inspection 
trip to India, showed color slides and 
a motion picture taken on his visit. 
He discussed the Indian jute industry 
as a link between India’s farms and 
factories and U.S. industry and agri- 
culture. 
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Low Grade Wheat 
Import Ruling 
Leaves Uncertainty 


WASHINGTON—A new ruling by 
the Customs Bureau regarding end 
use of imports of low grade wheat 
exempt from import quotas and at a 
lower import duty leaves the import 
trade out on a long limb holding 
an uncertain bag. 

This is the reaction of the trade 
here after reviewing the recent rul- 
ing by the Bureau of Customs re- 
garding imports of what it defines 
as “wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion.” 

Under this ruling the importer is 
required to certify that he is im- 
porting the wheat for feed purposes 
only, and if subsequent use is for 
human food purposes, the wheat 
would be subject to import quotas 
of 795,000 bu. wheat in any year 
and at a duty rate of 21¢ bu. If 
such wheat is imported for feed use 
only, the rate of duty is 5% ad 
valorem as against a 21¢ bu. duty 
when imported for human food. 

Who Is Responsible ? 

The point raised by importer in- 
terests here is: Who is responsible 
for re-sale or secondary use of such 
wheat? If the importer sells to a 
broker low grade wheat imported for 
feed purposes and so notifies his buy- 
er, who then is responsible for the 
end use of the wheat? If the sec- 
ondary buyer diverts the wheat to 
a small flour mill which commingles 
this wheat with locally grown wheat, 
is it the responsibility of the im- 
porter to police the end use? If so, 
is he expected to follow each sale 
of wheat to the buyer's storage tanks 
to make sure that the imported low 
grade wheat is not commingled with 
local wheat and eventually ground 
for flour. 


In many instances secondary buy- 
ers of low grade wheat imports may 


be both feed manufacturers and flour 
millers. 


Customs Bureau Uncertain 


It is understood that the Treas- 
ury Department, through its Cus- 
toms Bureau agency, is on uncertain 
ground since it doubts that it can 
require continuous certification after 
the imported low grade wheat has 
left the possession of the importer. 

The issue may be ultimately aca- 
demic since it is not seen how the 
Customs Bureau could possibly en- 
force its recent ruling, but in the 
meantime it poses a difficult question 
for the importer as to where his re- 
sponsibility begins and ends. 

Hearings on the imports of Ca- 
nadian low grade wheat during the 
past two years will be held before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
on May 13 at which time perhaps 
this vague Customs Bureau ruling 
may be aired. 
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House Gets Bill 
for Controlling 
Additives in Food 


WASHINGTON—Control over ad- 
ditives in food under the supervision 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is proposed in a 
bill H. R. 4901, introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.). 

It has been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and Foreign Commerce but it seems 
improbable that hearings can be 
held on this measure at this session 
of Congress. 

The reception of this measure, 
which is the aftermath of hearings 
held at the last session of the 82nd 
Congress by the House special com- 
mittee on the use of chemicals in the 
production and processing of agri- 
cultural commodities, is meeting 
mixed reaction on Capitol Hill. 

Resentment Against FDA 

It appears that the 83rd Congress 
is reflecting mounting resentments 
against the FDA which allege that 
this agency has proceeded in an 
arbitrary manner in its field super- 
vision and inspection work. Many 
congressmen are prepared to docu- 
ment their opposition to the FDA 
with alleged instances of where FDA 
field agents have exceeded reason- 
able enforcement techniques. 

In addition, the Miller bill comes 
under frontal attack from members 
of the legal profession who specialize 
in FDA law. These attorneys are 
particularly critical of the provision 
of the Miller bill which would es- 
tablish a quasi-governmental auth- 
ority in an advisory committee to 
pass on applications for permission 
to use new additives in foods. These 
attorneys say that as a matter of 
principle this is bad practice since 
it would put on the advisory com- 
mittee individuals who might be per- 
suaded to judge on the basis of com- 
petition rather than factual data. 

Proof of Harmlessness 

Generally, the Miller bill requires 
that before an additive may be in- 
troduced in a food the person desir- 
ing to make such an additive avail- 
able for interstate commerce and use 
in foods must make a showing of 
complete harmlessness to humans, 
including the fate of the additive in 
animals which may be_ ultimately 
consumed by humans. 

In short, the burden of proof is 
entirely upon the person who wishes 
to make his product available in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Additives are defined in the Miller 
bill as: Any substance, including 
products resulting from changes in 
such substance after use, which is 
intended “(1) for use in preserv- 
ing or altering any food or any char- 
acteristic of any food; or (2) for use 
in substitution, in whole or part, for 
any food or any ingredient thereof; 
or (3) for use in the manufacturing, 
processing, packing, transporting, 
wrapping or holding food, if such use 
is likely to result in the contamina- 
tion of such food: or (4) for use as 
artificial coloring, synthetic flavors, 
sweeteners, vitamins for enriching 
bread, mold inhibitors, bactericides, 
antioxidants, emulsifiers, and miner- 
als whether it be intentional or in- 
cidental.” 

The bill makes this qualification to 
the foregoing in stating that these 
criteria apply in instances where the 
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proposed additive is not generally 
recognized by qualified experts as 
having been adequately tested so as 
to show that it is safe for the use for 
which it is intended. Excluded from 
the definition are such articles sub- 
ject to the federal insecticide, fungi- 
cide and rodenticide act. 

The criticized committee procedure 
would be subject to selection by the 
FDA administrator, the applicant for 
the petition, and the food protection 
committee of the National Research 
Council. 

Procedure for action on petitions 
for use is spelled out in the Miller 
bill and in instances where a petition 
is rejected appeal to the district 
court is available. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. P. MAJO, DULUTH MILL 
VICE PRESIDENT, RETIRES 


DULUTH, MINN.—-After complet- 
ing 50 years of service with the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., William 
P. Majo retired last week as vice 
president, it was announced by D. J. 
Russell, president of the company. 

Mr. Majo, who has been a vice 
president of the firm since 1926, will 
continue as a director. 

A native of Muskegon, Mich., Mr. 
Majo came to Duluth in 1893 with 
his father, who for many years oper- 
ated the ferry boats serving various 
points in the Duluth-Superior harbor. 
He attended Duluth Business Univer- 
sity and worked for several contrac- 
tors and the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad before beginning 
work with Universal Milling in 1903. 

He has been an active member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade and the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce. He is 
76 years of age. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES UP 
Wages paid to hired farm help in 

the U.S. increased to a record high 

last year. 











George E. Dean 


BRANCH SALES MANAGER — 
George E. Dean is the recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Kan- 
sas City branch of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. He has been associated with 
the Bemis organization since 1942 and 
has been sales representative in the 
Kansas City area. Mr. Dean former- 
ly was in the flour milling business. 
Another George Dean’s picture ap- 
peared with a news story telling of 
Mr. Dean’s appointment as Kansas 
City sales manager in the April 28 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Architect’s drawing of Elam Grain elevator under construction 


New St. Louis Elevator Designed 
to Handle Soft Feed Ingredients 


ST. LOUIS—A public elevator with 
facilities for handling soft feed ingre- 
dients in bulk will be built in St. 
Louis. Construction has been started 
on a 214-million-bushel elevator at 
Sarah and Duncan streets for the 
Elam Grain Co. The elevator will be 
built by Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Co. under the supervision of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. of 
Kansas City, as engineers. These new 
facilities will be served by the Wa- 
bash Railroad Co. Announcement of 
the project was made this week by 
Edward S. Deibel, executive vice 
president of the Elam Grain Co. 

While this elevator will perform all 
the functions of the usual public 
grain elevator, the unusual feature 
about it is that one third of the stor- 
age capacity will be built so that it 
can handle bulk unloading and stor- 
age of soft feeds such as bran, shorts, 
soybean meal, cottonseed meal, alfal- 
fa meal, gluten feed, brewers grains 
and other soft feed ingredients. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
public elevator in the U.S. which has 
proper facilities for handling these 
materials. 

The need for an elevator of this 
type is evident, Mr. Deibel said in 
making the announcement. “Most of 
these soft feeds are by-products of 
processing which goes on continuous- 
ly regardless of the market for these 
products. 

“There are many feed mills in a po- 
sition to receive such materials in 
bulk,” Mr. Deibel pointed out, “but 
demand is somewhat seasonal and 
heretofore there has been no facili- 
ties anywhere for handling and stor- 
age in bulk between the processor and 
the user. With these new facilities, 
the Elam Grain Co. will be able to 
make available for the first time an 
additional place for the storage of 
such reserves for feed milling com- 
panies or the processors of the ingre- 
dients.” 

Mr. Deibel pointed out that St. 
Louis is strategically located for such 
purposes. Much millfeed is produced 
in the Kansas City area and in Kan- 
sas, soybean meal in Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska, and with large brew- 
eries in St. Louis, there is a constant 
production of brewers grains. A large 
portion of the formula feed manufac- 
turing industry lies east of St. Louis, 
so these feed ingredients can be 
stored in transit to general advan- 
tage. 

This elevator will have convention- 
al grain unloading and loading-out 


equipment but in addition, will have 
two pneumatic suction systems for 
handling of soft feeds, which will be 
used for unloading such materials 
and also for transferring them and 
elevating them for loading out. The 
pneumatic systems are entirely self- 
cleaning so there will be no mixing 
of materials. The bin design must be 
different for storage of such mate- 
rials. The engineers on this project 
have had extensive experience in de- 
signing and equipping feed mills and 
bulk storage units for the handling of 
such materials and have been able to 
solve the mechanical problems, “The 
industry can depend upon the facili- 
ties being entirely practical for the 
purposes intended,” Mr. Deibel said. 

In addition to the unusual facilities 
for handling these soft feeds, the 
elevator will be equipped with three 
10,000-bu. per hour elevator legs, 
three 2,500-bu. hopper scales, a large 
cleaner and all of the customary 
equipment of a modern terminal ele- 
vator, including a 1,000-bu. an hour 
grain dryer. Conventional facilities 
are being provided for loading trucks 
for local delivery of either grain or 
soft feeds, and the elevator has been 
so planned that if the demand war- 
rants it, truck grain unloading facili- 
ties can be added, as well as addition- 
al grain storage capacity. 

Elam Grain Co. has been operating 
in the St. Louis area since 1927. Pres- 
ent operations of the company con- 
sist of handling, storing and delivery 
of malt and corn grits for the brew- 
ing industry in St. Louis. In addition 
the firm also processes, handles and 
sells most of the by-products from St. 
Louis breweries. With the new facili- 
ties the Elam firm will now be able 
to serve the grain and feed industries 
as well as the brewing industry. 





BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURAL SEGMENTS 

Out of 25,000,000 people employed 
in agriculture or related industries, 
10,000,000 are working on farms, 6,- 
000,000 are producing for and servic- 
ing farmers, and 9,000,000 are proc- 
essing and distributing farm products. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEWER FARM WORKERS 

Wages paid hired help on USS. 
farms increased 6% in 1952, while 
the number of people working ‘on 
farms declined about 20,000. The 
number of farm workers dropped to 
9,800,000 in 1952, lowest number on 
record since 1910. 
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FAIR FLOUR SALES MADE 
ON TWO BRIEF FLURRIES 





Buyers’ Attitude Generally Cautious, With Purchases 
Limited to Nearby Requirements; Pro- 


duction Improves 


Flour business continued largely on 
a fill-in basis last week, with most 
buyers cautious about commitments 
while waiting for new crop price de- 
velopments in the Southwest. 

A flurry of business in hard winters 
at midweek developed when prices 
broke sharply, but the volume turned 
out to be less than it appeared at 
first. Late in the week heavier buy- 
ing of springs developed on an ad- 
vance in high gluten flour prices. 
Sales also included some additional 
family flour business ahead of a 
scheduled price advance. 

Three major chains took moderate 
round lots of hard winters to add to 
current bookings which did not ex- 
tend to the end of the crop year. Also, 
there was some additional fill-in and 
price-date-of-shipment business. Buy- 
ing of springs also was for nearby 
needs. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 75.6°% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 147% the previous week. 
Southwestern mills sold an average 
of 45% of capacity, compared with 
34% the week before. Central states 
sales were estimated at about 30%. 

Export trade was light for USS. 
mills, but a fair volume was reported 
worked from Canada. 

U.S. flour production averaged 82% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
80% the previous week and 88% a 
year ago. Improvement was noted in 
all areas but the Southwest, where 
operations dipped slightly, and in the 
Pacific Northwest. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour’ by 
spring wheat mills were slightly more 
than half of the previous week's total 
at 75.6% of capacity. Sales the week 
before averaged 147% of five-day ca- 
pacity, and a year ago they averaged 
49%. 

A share of the volume represented 
further family flour sales ahead of a 
price advance announced at the close 
of the previous week. Coverage was 
not extensive, however, and the groc- 
ery trade took supplies for only 15 to 
30 days at the most. A second 10¢ 
sack advance, made effective at mid- 
week, brought in very little addi- 
tional business. The following day a 
price reduction of 10¢ sack on family 
brands was put into effect. 

Bakery flour sales were reported 


light and limited to small lots 
throughout most of the week, but 
after the close May 1 business ex- 


panded appreciably as quotations on 
high gluten flour were boosted 10¢ 
sack. Further business in this grade 
was completed over the week-end and 
until the opening May 4. A gain in 
premiums on high protein wheat 
prompted the high gluten advance, 
which returned the differential for 
this grade to the level prevailing ear- 
lier in the crop year. 

A fair amount of business in other 
bakery grades also was reported, al- 
though trade interest was centered 
on the high glutens. Buying was gen- 
erally for nearby needs, in most in- 
stances for 30-day delivery, although 
some buyers extended coverage to 60 
days. 

Mill spokesmen said the sharp drop 


in flour quotations from the South- 
west probably prevented additional 
business in springs last week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 94% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 83% the 
previous period and 91% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest production 
averaged 78% of capacity, compared 
with 73% the week before and 78% a 
year earlier. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 79.6% of capacity, compared 
with 82% the week before. 

Quotations May 2, carlots, 100-Ib. 
cottons: Standard patent $5.85@5.90, 
short patent $5.95@6, high gluten 
$6.1006.15, first clear $5.15@5.55, 
whole wheat $5.70@5.80, family flour 
$6.17 @7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Current interest in 
flour buying is light in the Southwest, 
with buyers having little faith in the 
relatively high cash wheat premiums 
and consequent strength in May 
wheat. Bookings last week averaged 
better than in the preceding period, 
however, coming mostly on a sharp 
break in prices which was not fol- 
lowed up. Sales were 45% of capac- 
ity, compared with 34% in the pre- 
vious week and 20% a year ago. Of 
the week’s total only 4% was ac- 
counted for by export business and 
sales to government agencies. 

The break in the wheat market 
plus an upturn in millfeed credits 
caused a sharp reduction in the price 
of flour at midweek. This resulted in 
better inquiry and some_ business 
with both chain and _ independent 
bakers. The business was not as heavy 
as at first suspected, for it was made 
up largely of modest extensions of 
current bookings which did not run 


until the end of the crop year. In ad- 
dition there was some fill-in business 
and a pickup in price-date-of-ship- 
ment dealings. 

At least three major chair. bakers 
bought moderate round lots, and a 
few others acquired smaller quanti- 
ties. Some independent bakers booked 
for about 30 days, and other accounts 
took on much less. The business was 
scattered with some mills doing a 
fair volume and others reporting sales 
light. Prior to and following the day 
of more extensive activity, demand 
was slow and trades very limited. 

Some family flour business was 
worked before price increases which 
were announced early in the week 
went into effect. Since that time, 
however, family prices have eased ana 
activity has been quiet. Clears were 
offered in only limited quantity, but 
the trend was on the weak side. There 
was litle, if any, export business to 
create a demand for clears, so trad- 
ing was largely for blending pur- 
poses. 

Shipping instructions were in fair 
volume and the rate of operations va- 
ried greatly among the mills. The av- 
erage was probably around 312 to 4 
days. 

Quotations May 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.55 @5.60, straight $5.50 
“5.55, established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.45, first clears $4.25a 
4.40, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.15. 

Texas: A moderate spate of buying 
by millers who found themselves un- 
able to delay laying in some supplies 
for immediate to not over 30 days’ 
shipment, brought some improvement 
in business last week, sales amounting 
to 30 to 35% of capacity. Running 
time was maintained at three to four 
days. Prices were 10¢ sack higher on 
family but about the same amount 
lower on bakers; clears unchanged. 
Quotations May 1: Extra high patent 
family $7.20@ 7.40, high patent $6.90 
“7.10, standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.90@6; first clears, unenriched 
$4.70@4.80, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
averaged 50%, compared with 100% 
the previous week. Operations aver- 


(Continued on page 65) 





Limited Buying of Semolina 


Persists; Macaroni Trade Dull 


Sales of semolina continued to re- 
flect the seasonal slump in macaroni 
business, and mills generally report 
only fill-in sales of small quantities 
to manufacturers. 

Eastern trade sources say that dis- 
tributor replacement buying of mac- 
aroni and noodles continued to be 
confined to small lots for prompt and 
nearby requirements. AS a= con- 
sequence, manufacturers were operat- 
ing their plants at reduced production 
schedules, and shipping orders to 
mills remained light. This situation 
was particularly evident in the East. 

In the central states, according to 
trade reports, some substantial price 
reductions on semolina stimulated a 
sizeable increase in buying over the 
previous week. 

Durum wheat premiums slipped last 
week but showed a_ stronger turn 
early this week. Top fancy milling 
quality wheat sold at 60¢ over the 
May future at Minneapolis May 4. 
The stronger market was attributed 
partly to some export interest in 
durum wheat. 

Standard semolina was quoted in 
a wide range May 4 at $7.05@7.30 
ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 


The new durum wheat crop is go- 
ing into the ground under generally 
favorable conditions in the southern 
sections of the growing territory, 
where 75 to 90% of the crop is seeded. 
In the northern portion, where most 
of this wheat is grown, seeding ranges 
25 to 40% completed. Some week end 
moisture relieved the drouth there, 
but the subsoil is still dry. 

Production of durum products aver- 
aged 78% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 72% the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 1, were as follows: 


Fancy Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.924% @2.94% 

Choi t Amber or better 2.86% @ 2.91% 

Ch t Amber or better 2.82% @2.85% 

Medium Durum or better 2.83% @2.88% 

Medium 3% Durum or better 2.79% @2.82% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 

centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

No ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

April May 1 11 179,500 140,957 78 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *129,664 72 
Year ag 11 179,500 174,936 97 

Crop year 

production 

July 1 195 May 1 195 8,426,957 

July 1 1951-May 195 8,627,935 


May 5, 1953 


MILLFEEDS RECOVER 
AFTER BRIEF SLIDE 


Improved Mixer Demand Noted in 
Northwest; Formula Feed 
Trade Gains 
Millfeeds showed more stability 
early this week after a brief sinking 
spell late last week, and values ap- 
peared on an uptrend May 4. Mixers 
were showing more interest in the 
Northwest, the result of improved 
formula feed business. In the central 
states demand for bulk millfeed ex- 
ceeds supplies. Mixer demand was re- 
ported to have tapered off in the 

Southwest. 

Continued good formula feed busi- 
ness was reported in the Northwest 
last week. 

Orders were coming in steadily, 
and plants were operating at capac- 
ity five to six days a week. Reports 
indicated that feed was moving out 
rapidly to farmers, and dealers, with 
stocks down, continued to order. 
Good backlogs of orders were noted 
by most firms. 

The outlook was for continued good 
business this month, fol!owing better 
than a year ago volume in April. Fa- 
vorable egg and hog priccs were mak- 
ing for a bright feed business picture. 

All types of feed were moving well, 
with chick and turkey starter sales 
particularly good. Pig starter busi- 
ness also was reported good to heavy. 
Laying mash sales shared in the 
good volume, and dairy concentrates 
were holding up well because of the 
late spring. However, some indicated 
that sales of low protein dairy feeds 
were not so good. 

Sales and production of formula 
feed in the Southwest were holding 
fairly steady last week. There was 
little change in the price situation, 
with advances in some ingredients 
offset by declines in such items as 
millfeed and carbohydrates. 

By comparison feeding ratios con- 
tinued very favorable, with current 
receipts of eggs at Kansas City hold- 
ing at a high level of 45¢ doz., and 
hogs remained at a firm position. 

The peak of the hatchery season in 
this area has been reached and de- 
mand for chick feeds in the South- 
west was approaching the spring 
high. This trend was expected to con- 
tinue at least until the middle of 
May. Demand for turkey starting 
feeds was beginning to show some 
improvement, adding to the volume 
of current business. 

Hog feed demand was good, and 
there was a fairly good demand for 
dairy feeds from the large feeder 
who specializes in quality milk pro- 
duction. Demand for broiler and poul- 
try feed was in a fairly steady posi- 
tion. 

Feed business continued to improve 
in the central states area last week, 
reflecting a general increase in de- 
mand for most types of feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 43,779 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 43,769 tons in the 
previous week and 44,615 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 2,070,- 
813 tons as compared with 2,120,770 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes in the week ending May 4, 
with the winter wheat markets lower 
for the period and the Minneapolis 
market slightly stronger. The ap- 
proaching harvest season in winter 
wheat areas, some more favorable 
crop news and an over-all burden- 
some supply situation helped depress 
values at Kansas City and Chicago. 
Considerable liquidation of May 
wheat by longs who did not want to 
take delivery depressed this contract 
more than the new crop futures. 
Cash wheat markets were lower at 
winter wheat markets also, contrast- 


ing with firmness in cash _ spring 
wheat. 
Declines in futures at Chicago 


ranged from 14@2%¢ bu. and from 
34 @3¢ bu. at Kansas City. Minne- 
apolis values were up 12@1¢ bu. for 
the week. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 4 were: Chicago—May $2.17% 
@2.18, July $2.20%-%, September 
$2.24, December $2.2914; Minneapolis 

May $2.37%, July $2.34%, Sep- 
tember $2.31; Kansas City May 
$2.27% July $2.245,, September 


$2.275<, December $2.3036. 


USDA Acquires Wheat 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week became the owner of 
some 435 million bushels of 1952- 
crop wheat defaulted to it at the 
termination of the crop year loan 
program. This is the largest total ever 
taken over by the government, and 
together with its inventory acquired 
from previous support programs, 
USDA now owns around 540 million 
bushels. This will comprise a sub- 
stantial portion of the year-end car- 
ryover of wheat. Redemptions during 
the crop year were very light, prob- 
ably only about 5% of the total un- 
der the program, and prices failed 
except for a few instances—to come 
up to the loan level as they have in 
all previous crop years. 

This development underlined a 
bearish situation in supplies, even 
though the government owns a major 
portion of the surplus which pre- 
sumably will be held out of reach of 
the domestic market. At the same 
time competitive government offer- 
ings of its wheat for export reduce 
demand for the remaining “free’’ sup- 
plies by the export trade. 

Another aspect of this huge tie-up 
is the threat of a possible storage 
space shortage when the new crop 
starts to roll in the Southwest. Har- 
vesting is less than a month away 
in the southernmost portions of the 
winter wheat belt. 

Early last week Germany purchased 
around 3 million bushels of wheat, 
following several postponements. 
Soft red winters, hard winters and 
Pacific Northwest wheat figured in 
the transaction. Yugoslavia purchased 
a cargo. Austria was_ sched- 
uled to buy spring wheat May 5. 

Good rains in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory enhanced prospects for the 
new crop in that territory, and some 
additional moisture also helped winter 
wheat. However, western Kansas did 
not benefit as much as some other 
areas. Trade consensus is that winter 
wheat prospects have not improved 
materially since the April 1 govern- 
ment estimate was made. 

With all present members of the 
International Wheat Agreement ex- 
cept Great Britain signed for an ex- 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Mixed Changes 


Prices Lower at Chicago and Kansas City, Higher 
at Minneapolis; Loan Take-Over a Record 


tension of the pact, the agreement 
awaits formal ratification of the gov- 
ernments involved. If governments 
representing at least 50% of both 
export and import quantities record 
their approval by July 15, the new 
agreement can become effective Aug. 
1. A redistribution of quotas will be 
necessary to adjust to the withdrawal 
of the U.K. 


Receipts Smaller 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.6 million bushels for the 
week ended April 30, compared with 
7.5 million the week before and 4.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis 1,042 cars 
of wheat were inspected, while re- 
ceipts at Duluth amounted to 1,128 
cars for the week. 

Cash transactions went’ within 
about unchanged premium ranges at 
Minneapolis as compared with the 
futures on everything except 16% 
protein and higher lots which were 
3¢ higher. In the bread wheat depart- 
ment, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring were 
quoted at 2@6¢ over May, 12% pro- 
tein 5@10¢ over, 13% protein 10@13¢ 
over, 14% protein 12@15¢ over, 15% 
protein 14@17¢ over ard 16% pro- 
tein 23@26¢ over the May price. 
These protein ranges based on 58 Ib. 
weight with additional premiums of 
1l¢ bu. for each 1 Ib. test weight over 
58 lb. The average protein hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis, 
during the week was 13.04%; durum 
11.71%. 

Durum wheat premiums underwent 
further downward adjustments in a 
very thin market as buyers were not 
aggressive. With slow semolina sales, 
mills were in the market only in the 
case of a few choice cars. Number 2 
hard amber durum or better of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 56a 
58¢ over May, No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality 504 
55¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum of medi- 
um milling quality 47@52¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis May 1: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.38% @2.42% 
2% Protein 2.41% @2.46% 


3% Protein 2.46% @2.49\ 
1% Protein 2.48% @2.51% 
5% Protein 2.50% @2.53% 
c 

‘ 


Protein - 2.59% @2.62% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1%. 
Cash on Soft Side 

After a sharp break last midweek, 
cash wheat values at Kansas City 
steadied a bit, but the underlying 
tone continues on the soft side. Com- 
pared with a week ago cash is 6@ 
8¢ lower, with 3¢ of the drop in the 
basic May future and the rest in the 
premium level. Quality types and pro- 
tein took the greatest drop. Ordinary 
wheat was quoted May 4 at 7%¢ 
over the May future, 11.5% protein 
was 815 @9¢ over, 12% protein 91% @ 
11¢ over, 12.5% 914@13¢ and 13 and 
14% protein both 9'2@15¢ over the 
May close of $2.27%. 

Increased offerings from the in- 
terior was the principal cause of the 
weakness. This was a reflection of 
a clean-up of supplies in country ele- 
vators in advance of the new harvest 
and not any gain in producer selling, 
which remains light. The weakness in 
futures, too, contributed to the un- 
easiness, with reports of red wheat 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * + 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





e WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


April 27- 
May 1 
1953 
Northwest 647,157 
Southwest 


. . 1,101,054 
Buffalo 509,759 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific 





Coast 





Totals 1039 


Percentage of 
*Revised. 


total U.S. output 


Percentage of capacity operated in 


April 27 April 28 
May 1, Previous May 2, 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 78 73 78 
Southwest 84 85 85 
Buffalo 110 106 92 
Central and 8. E so 69 be 
No. Pacitic Coast 65 74 81 
Totals 82 g0 80 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
§-day week Flour % ac- 
tapacity output tivity 
April 24-May 1 287,250 "49,516 S7 
Previous week 287,250 256,008 a9 
Year ago e600 290,863 S5 
Two years ago T0800 113.319 92 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average SS 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
April 24-May 1 .1,019,750 851,558 S4 
Previous week 1.019.750 859,719 NA 
Year ago 1,019,750 893,126 NS 
Two years ago 1,019,750 894,718 8S 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 87 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 26-May 1 671,400 537,610 gO 

Previous week 671,400 *465,442 69 

Year ago 671,000 149.439 66 

Two years ago 671,400 505,599 75 

Five-year average 74 

Ten-year average 71 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 26-May 1 159,500 509,759 110 

Previous week 4; oo *4S6,487 106 

Year ago 128,488 92 

Two years ago $27,138 93 

Five-year average 95 

Ten-year average 92 


*Revised 





April 28 April 29 April 30 

Previous May 2 May 3 May 4, 

week 1952 1951 1950 

610,484 649.443 645,962 , yo 
1,115, 1,160,617 1,206,707 

S648 425.488 427,138 

465.44 449,439 a 

269,481 ‘58,960 
2,947,621 "946.947 L083 000 OOS 644 


‘rop year flour production 


5-day week July 1 to 














April 29 April 30 
May 3 May 4, May 2, May 3, 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
77 76 32,132,340 31,120,442 
sy xO 50,881,161 62,483,676 
93 s9 21,126,339 
75 s1 21,956,201 
SZ 71 12,578,739 
84 s1 140,822,784 139,265,397 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 26-May 1 282,500 265,805 94 
Previous week 282,500 °23 &3 
Year ago 282,500 3t 91 
Two years ago .. 282,500 f 79 
Five-year average 4 
Ten-year average 82 


*Revised 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth, st Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 











5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 26-May 1 546,250 381,352 70 
Previous week h46,250 "37 § 68 
Year ago --- 546,250 ; 71 
Two years ago 562,000 391,375 71 
Five-year average 7 
Ten-year average 68 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 26-May 1 230,000 146,075 63 
Previous week 230,000 *170,255 74 
Year ago . 230,000 170,472 74 
Two years ago 230,000 178,248 77 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 79 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





April 26-May 1 133,000 90,582 68 
Previous week 13 99,226 75 
Year ago 1 2 SS,458 67 
Two years ago . 122,000 119,406 9s 
Five-year average &1 
Ten-year average 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 2 and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Southwest* 













Northwest* 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction, 


Bhuffalot- -~ Combined** 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
April 26-May 1. 96 1,013,238 12,161 635,090 9,382 422,485 43,779 2,070,813 
Prev. week 93 12,094 19, 143,769 
Two wks, ago 183 12,076 9,3 44,036 
1952 . 92 1,082,468 13,118 615,109 7 423,193 44,615 2,120,770 
1951 436 1,147,113 12,437 507,635 8 403,438 15,2 2,058,186 
1950 2,124 1,093,373 1 : 501,690 8,{ 167,179 43,753 2,062,242 
1949 3 1,308,733 1 165 736.856 10,151 455,350 15.119 2.500.939 
Five-yr iverage 22 1,128,985 12,810 599,276 8.951 434,329 14,493 2,162,950 
‘Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 
moving from the central states to Exports Limited 


Kansas City, attracted by the rela- 
tively high May future prices. On 
the demand side there was a general 
lack of export business and a quick 
relapse of flour demand following a 
brief upsurge. Mills were fair buyers 
of wheat during the week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 1 
are shown in the following table: 
No, 1 Dark and Hard $2.33 @2.44 
No. 2 bark and Hard 3 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No Dark and Hard 
No Red 
No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
No Red 





Wheat prices dragged in the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week, but it 
took $2.44 bu. to draw out any cash 
wheat as the loan period closed on 
April 30. Parcels to the extent of 
3,500 tons were sold to Germany the 
middle of the week, but this com- 
prised the total in the export trade. 
Little new export business is looked 
for as there is little free wheat avail- 
able. Crop conditions still are good. 
While late, cold spring rains have 
checked the growth to some extent, 
there is no concern as moisture con- 
ditions are excellent. 
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Baker Has Role in Civil Defense, 
Speaker Tells California Forum 


PASADENA, CAL,.—Bakers were 
both shocked and surprised to learn 
from Roy M. Hagen, speaker at the 
gold cup luncheon of the fifth annual 
Bakers Forum at the Huntington Ho- 
tel, that they would be called~upon 
to play a key role in the nation’s 
civil defense. Mr. Hagen, president of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, is also chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Civil Defense Commission. 

With the continuous series of ato- 
mic experimental blasts being deton- 
ated at the nearby proving grounds 
in Nevada, and these blasts frequent- 
ly of such dimension that they are 
visible and felt in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, the possibility of civil 
disaster assumes realistic proportions. 

The two reasons why bakers will 
be quickly integrated into any de- 
fense program in the event that au- 
thorities judge a disaster as immi- 
nent were given by Mr. Hagen as 

(1) It has been proven that people 
can live for days on water and bread. 
Civil defense plans call for imme- 
diate impounding of all food stocks 
in a disaster area, with the exceptions 
of bread and milk. Bread also in- 
cludes all bakery products; 

(2) Of all of the nation’s food 
bread and bakery products are the 
only edibles produced fresh daily. All 
foods at the time of an atomic disas- 
ter would be radioactive and con- 
taminated. Only the baker is in a po- 
sition to immediately place fresh food 
on the market. 

Further, the bakers are one of 
the greatest assets of the civil de- 
fense setup because they are proprie- 
tors of production plants so widely 
scattered, he said. Regardless of the 
area struck, there would still be 
many bakeries unscathed. Still fur- 
ther, the bakery industry offers the 
potential of great expansion in pro- 
duction for a possible emergency, 
Mr. Hagen pointed out. 

Bakers will be placed in key civil 
defense positions if such a danger 
becomes imminent, Mr. Hagen de- 
clared. In the meantime, he urged all 
bakers to take part in civil defense 
programs and activities. 

Self Service Selling 

An exhaustive review of the funda- 
mentals of bakery selling was pre- 
sented by Charles E. Everitt, sales 
manager for the 175 Los Angeles 
and 45 Seattle stores of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 


Inc. He said that it was too early 
to come to definite decisions about 
the self-service technique which Van 
de Kamp’s has in operation in sever- 
al supermarkets. The lower selling 
cost has thus far been more than off- 
set by the higher costs of packaging 
and marking bakery goods. 

Courteous, attractive, trained sales 
girls still must be evaluated as a bak- 
ery’s foremost asset, he declared. 
They can build sales volume by mak- 
ing suggestions of substitutes when 
a desired item is sold out, in taking 
goods from the display cases and 
showing them to the prospective pur- 
chaser, and in reassuring the custo- 
mer of quality and wholesomeness. 
Good sales girls can make a store 
magnetic through knowing their cus- 
tomers and they can make shopping 
in the bakery a gratifying pleasure. 

Speaking with remarkable frank- 
ness, Mr. Everitt told the most inti- 
mate secrets of selling that Van de 
Kamp’s had learned from their vast 
experience. He urged bakers to make 
their best sellers into specials, and 
to make them specials by marking 
them down from 15 to 20%—and 
then advertising their specials to 
bring customers in, and then promi- 
nently displaying those specials in 
their store. 


Weekend Promotion 

The “big three” special for the 
week-end was the promotion pointed 
up in the address of Albert Pleus, 
general manager of sales promotion 
and advertising for the Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc 
This is the special—offering a com- 
bination for Sunday’s three meals to 
Saturday bakery shoppers. In sugges- 
tive selling Mr. Pleus urged that bak- 
ers to keep a meal or two ahead of the 
shopping housewife; and to make his 
suggestions in the spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

The 557 registrants for the Forum 
included bakers from Mexico, the Pa- 
cific Northwest states, and a group 
from Chicago. They were welcomed 
by James Dougherty, Sugar Products 
Co., president of the Allied Trades of 
the Bakery Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Chairman of the opening ses- 
sion on “Frozen Bakery Foods” was 
Richard E. Bear, M. E. Bear & Co. 
Up-to-the-minute review of the equip- 
ment and trends and processes in the 
freezing technique were covered by 
speakers George Chussler, retail edi- 
tor of Bakers Weekly; George T. Car- 


lin, manager, Bakery Service Labora- 
tory, Swift & Co., and L. J. Urban, 
general manager, Los Angeles Cold 
Storage Co. 

Chairman I. J. Brodell, General 
Mills, Inc., presided over the session 
of “bakery production.” Discussions 
of the latest production methods were 
presented by H. E. Hale, manager, 
bakery service, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco; H. D. Mackintosh, 
Joseph M. Lind, bakery service tech- 
nician, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Robert Nicolait, manager of research 
and development, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

“Bakery Management’ was the 
panel topic in the session presided 
over by L. R. Richards, Peerless Yeast 
Co. Speakers included Edward L. 
Creety, manager, California Division. 
Brolite Co.; Robert F. Callender, ex- 
ecutive director, the Baking Indus- 
try Council, and Raymond C. Zell, 
assistant manager of purchases, 
Union Oil Co. 

Art Pion, Swift & Co., was the 
chairman of the closing session on 
bakery merchandising and retailing. 

35 Merit Certificates Given 

Thirty-five certificates of merit for 
“superior quality and craftsmanship” 
were awarded by the judges of the 
533 baked food entries in the nine 
contest classifications. Gold cups were 
given in each division as follows: 

White Bread (retail) — Shopping 
Bag Market Bakery No. 7, Altadena; 
white bread (wholesale)—Snowflake 
Bakery, San Diego; decorated cakes 

Gold Sup Bakery, Sherman Oaks; 
novelty cakes—Del Haven Bakery; 
Beverly Hills; layer cakes—Sugar 'n’ 
Spice, Los Angeles; coffee cakes 
Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Bellflow- 
er; pies—-Van de Kamps, Los Angeles; 
doughnuts — George Izumi, Grace's 
Bakery, Los Angeles; cookies—Man- 
hattan Bakery, Manhattan Beach. 

The panel of judges included Mrs. 
Lois Cline, Frigidaire Sales Corp.; 
Mrs. Margaret Sturr, formerly with 
the Philadelphia Inquirer; Mrs. Faye 
Newsome, Department of Water & 
Power; Miss Helen Bickford, South- 
ern California Gas Co.; Miss Beverly 
Ladd, Edison Co.; Miss Mary Jane 
Isenberg, International Harvester 
Co.; Mrs. Pauline Eliker, Southern 
California Edison Co.; Mrs. Norma 
Sutter, formerly with the Department 
of Water & Power, and Miss Kath- 
erine L. Rathbone, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. 





Enrichment Allergy Claimed in 
Canada; No Reaction Noted in U.S. 


TORONTO. An attack on enriched 
bread, based on information supplied 
by a government nutritionist who has 
caused considerable trouble for the 
Canadian baking industry in the past, 
has been featured by a Toronto news- 
paper in its issue of April 23. The au- 
thor of the attack is Dr. L. B. Pett, 
chief of the nutrition division of the 
Canadian government's Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Dr. Pett claims that some people 
have demonstrated an allergy to the 
new vitamin-enriched bread that was 
introduced to Canadian consumers 
Feb. 2. “I have no idea how wide- 
spread it is,’ Dr. Pett declared, ‘“‘but 


it is widespread enough that consu- 
mers should be given a perfectly free 
choice as to what kind of flour or 
bread they want to buy.” 

Dr. Pett says the allergy usually 
takes the form of small nodules un- 
der the skin, usually on the back of 
the hand. He reports that it can be 
extremely irritating. Several sufferers 
are alleged to have complained also 
of heartburn, but Dr. Pett suggests 
that this may be the result of nerv- 
ousness rather than an allergic reac- 
tion. 

Dr. Pett says that an allergy to the 
B vitamins is not unknown, though 
far from common. He claims that 


dermatological magazines have car- 
ried reports of similar complaints in 
the U.S., but says the trouble, appar- 
ently, is not widespread. 

The newspaper states that it tele- 
phoned F. W. Burdette of the federal 
department of health, Washington, 
D.C., to obtain a report on the Ameri- 
can situation. Mr. Burdette is report- 
ed to have said: “Unfortunately, we 
have had a lot of complaints along 
the same lines as you in Canada, and 
the unfortunate thing is that we have 
nothing in our regulations to take 
care of it. Some of the stuff isn’t fit 
to eat. In Washington, many of the 
smaller bakeshops are making bread 
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from unenriched flour and their sales 
have gone up tremendously, but in 
many other places the consumer has 
no choice.” 

Mr. Burdette, pointing out that 
bread enrichment has been in effect 
in the U.S. much longer than in Can- 
ada, is reported to have said that 
apparently the public has become 
“adjusted” to it, for few complaints 
are received now. He said it appeared 
that those who cannot eat enriched 
bread have either found other sources 
of supply or have become accustomed 
to going without bread. 


Unidentified in Washington 

(In Washington, top level govern- 
ment nutritionists were unable to 
identify the F. W. Burdette quoted 
in the Canadian story on reports of 
an allergy to vitamin-enriched bread. 
Neither can these officials confirm 
any similar physical reactions in the 
U.S. from the eating of enriched 
white bread. They recognize the Ca- 
nadian official, Dr. L. B. Pett, as a 
competent nutritionist who has been 
a confirmed opponent of white flour 
enrichment but at the same time ad- 
mit that his opposition is sincere.) 

(U.S. nutritionists connected with 
the National Research Council ex- 
press surprise that the controversy 
over enriched white flour and bread 
continues, but they attribute it to 
little pockets of die-hards.) 

According to the newspaper report, 
the principal complaint of those suf- 
fering from the allergy in Canada is 
the inability to buy bread made from 
unenriched flour. The mills, because 
of storage and other difficulties, de- 
cided to concentrate more or less 
solely on the manufacture of enriched 
flour when they acceded to the re- 
quests of the bakers to supply it. 
Enrichment is not compulsory in 
Canada, the government orders cov- 
ering production being limited to the 
granting of permissive authority. 
Most of the flour now produced is 
enriched but some smaller bakeshops 
still insist upon receiving unenriched 
flour. 

One housewife, who gave up en- 
riched white bread in favor of whole- 
meal bread, is reported to have said 
that while the allergy was cleared 
up her ulcer started giving her trou- 
ble from the rough bran contained in 
the wholemeal bread. 


Mills, Bakeries Get No Complaints 

The milling companies and the larg- 
er bakeries state that they have had 
no complaints of genuine allergic con- 
ditions. The small number of protests 
conveyed to them are described as 
the work of cranks. 

Trade observers see in the wide- 
spread publicity given to this report 
an attempt by food faddists to 
raise once again the issues against 
bread as a staple article of diet. Hav- 
ing failed to stem the acceptance of 
enrichment by the consumer, they 
are now attempting to raise a scare, 
they feel. 

Some surprise has been expressed 
that Dr. Pett, a government servant, 
should lend himself to this campaign. 
While his position entitles him to 
comment on the subject of allergies, 
it is felt that his method of doing 
so leaves something to be desired. 
Bakers recall that his opinions have 
resulted in protests being made 
about his activities in the past. At 
the annual general meeting of the 
National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry held in Toronto Feb. 5, 1952, 
Arthur May, the managing director, 
reported that Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, 
deputy minister of national health 
and welfare, had written to him pro- 
testing remarks which Mr. May had 


(Continued on page 72) 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, 7'reas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 




















OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


AMARILLO, TEXAS G NGA 2. ompany 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 








KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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OPERATING 


Milling wheat selection these days is a job for .experts 

men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


a - BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ J.P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x.c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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DAINTY PRINTS 
ARE As 


WELCOME AS 





_— 





IH 7a te 
Fe 


Fashion-wise homemakers will delight 
in making their homes and wardrobes 
blossom out with Mente Dainty Prints 
—fresh and colorful as springtime itself. 
Serviceable, too. 

Band or spot labels on Mente Dainty 


Print Bags are easily removed be- 
cause of the special adhesives used. 





Patterns 
v and Colors 
to Please 


Every Taste. 


Write, Wire, or Phone for Latest Quotations, Dept. N 


MENTE & CO., 


Box 1098 Box 690 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


INC. 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texas Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlante, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Jones-HerreLsAterR Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, MIssouRI 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


east SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
April May 
24, . 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 38% 27% 27% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers 56%, 40% 51%, 52% 
Pfd. $3.25 112 89% 104 105% 
Am, Cyanamid 138% 71% 132 132 
A-D-M Co. 60 0%, 40% 40% 
Borden 58% bi 56% 56% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4 4 
Cont, Bak. Co. 24%, #47 23%, 24% 
Pfd. $5.50 99 92 94 95 
Corn Pr, Ref. Co. 79% 66 71%, +=7Wi 
Pid. $7 186 161% 162 162 
Cream of Wheat 292% 22 263% 26 
Dow Chemical 119%, 37% 373%, 38% 
Pfd. $4 A 118% 96% 96% 96% 
Gen. Baking Co. 164 13% 13% 13% 
td. $8 162 149 151 153 
Gen. Foods Corp. 55% 40% 53 53% 
Pfd, $3.50 105 89% 91 91 
Gen. Mills, Inc. . 65% 53% 574% 55% 
Pid. 33% . 124% 107% 118 117 
Pfd. 5% 128 114% 115 115% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 158 116% 152 152% 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine., “A” 12 9% 11% 212 
Horn "& Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y¥.. 34 19% 21% 20% 
Merck & Co. 39% 19% 19% 20% 
Pfd. $3.50 101 82% 82% 81 
Natl. Bis. Co. 38 29% 36% 36% 
Pid. $7 1845, 161% 162 1621 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 35 35 
Pfd. $4 . 106% 98 98%, 98% 
Pr. & Gamble 80 61% 61% 63% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 275% 35%, 35% 
Quaker Oats Co... 48 27% 27% 27% 
Pid. $6 160 134 134 135 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 90 91 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 23% 111% $=$%22% 22% 
Pfd, $4.40 96 89 94% 95 
Std. Brands, Ine. 29 214% 28 285% 
Pfd. $4.50 .. 96 80% 8&2 81% 
¢Sterling Drug 46% 33 33 33% 
Pfd. $3.50 104%, 90 90" 90 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70% «8656 7 70 


United Biscuit 
of America 


Pid. $4.50 169 101 o 
Victor Ch. Wks 34% 24% 25 24% 
Ptd. $3.50 100% =89 903%, 90% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% 83, 


Ward Baking Co. 234% 22% 22% 23% 
Pfd, $5.50 110% 34 98 103 102% 
Bid Asked 


+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14 15%, 
tsafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. ...... . 18% 19% 
*Standard Milling Co. . 10% 11% 


+Over counter, $8: ubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Ine. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Ptd. 134% 135 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. . 1025, 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. vas 2 151 
Novadel-Agene — 24%, 24% 
Omar, Ine. ... 19% 21 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8%%4 9% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


April April 


17, 24, 
1952-53 — 1953 1953 
Can. Bakeries 13% It 12% iti 
Can, Bread, Pfd. 51 50 50 50 
Can. Food Prod.. 1 2% 3 3 
A » 5 i% i% 
Pfd. 62 50% 54 538%& 
Catelli Food, B . 23% 23% 23% 23% 
Consol, Bak. 9% 84 9, RI, 
Federal Grain 17 My OU 15 
Pfd. 26 24 25% 25% 
Gen. Bakeries 6 4.90 5 5 
Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 87 86 86 86 
Lake of the Woods 33% 30 32 31% 
Pfd. 144 138 138 140 
Maple Leaf 
Mig., Pfd. 90 82 87 87 
Mid. Pac. Grain 11% 10 ll 11 
Ogilvie Fl. . on 29% 30% 30 
Pfd. .. 160 144 145 145 
foronto Elevs. . 14% 12% 138% 13% 
United Grain, A 18 17 137% 17% 
George Weston 30% 26% 30 30 
Ptd, 414%4% 96 91% 9414 95 


*U.S. funds. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread . 3.05 3.50 
Catelli Food, A . LIM 

Inter City Bak. 13 ; 
Maple Leaf Mig. i’ 8 
McCabe Grain, A 1i% 121 
McCabe Grain, B 12 

Reliance Grain 20 

Standard Brands 27% 28 


—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
NEW ELEVATOR IN NEBRASKA 

HEMINGFORD, NEB.— Work is 
now under way on a new 127,000-bu. 
grain elevator here, according to 
Bruce Hagemeister, Box Butte Coun- 
ty grain dealer and Hemingford busi- 
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nessman. The elevator is planned 
to be finished in time for harvest 
this season. Mr. Hagemeister also 
has an interest in the Panhandle 
Warehousing Co., Alliance, Neb., and 
is president of the Central States 
Grain Co., Imperial, Neb., and At- 
wood, Kansas. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF < 


JOHN DRISCOLL JOINS 
VAN WATERS & ROGERS 


DALLAS—John R. Driscoll has 
joined the feed department staff of 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas, 
according to an announcement by 
Ralph Strader, manager of that de- 
partment. Mr. Driscoll will be a trav- 
eling representative of the company 
in Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 

He is experienced in the feed busi- 
ness, having been associated with 
Waldron & Co., large feed manufac- 
turer and distributor in Hawaii, for 
about 14 years. Mr. Driscoll’s appoint- 
ment follows shortly the recent ap- 
pointment of J. H. Sanders to repre- 
sent Van Waters & Rogers in the 
states of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Through 
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WASHINGTON — Wheat supplies 
for the 1953-54 marketing year, be- 
ginning next July 1, are not expected 
to be much different from those for 
this season, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture says in its latest Wheat 
Situation report. 

The winter wheat crop, it was 
noted, was estimated at 714 million 
bushels in early April. If farmers 
plant the spring wheat acreage indi- 
cated by their March 1 intentions 
and yields are average, the spring 
wheat crop would be about 310 mil- 
lion bushels. On this basis, produc- 
tion would total about 1,024 million. 

About 575 million bushels of old 
wheat are expected to be on hand 
next July 1. Allowing for some im- 
ports, supplies for 1953-54 would be 
about 1,600 million bushels, 2% more 
than for 1952-53. 

Disappearance in the U.S. for the 
coming year is estimated at about 
the same as in 1952-53. 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 


Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 








Anno 1576 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


\ » “MEELUNIE” 


NV 


A (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
4 “ 
INS 


Heerengracht 209 
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a) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
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USDA Sees Little Change in 
Wheat Supplies in 1953-54 


Domestic disappearance for 1953- 
54 is estimated at €85 million bush- 
els, slightly more than the 673 mil- 
lion for 1952-53. Assuming exports 
at as much as 300 million bushels 
for 1953-54, compared with 325 mil- 
lion estimated for this year, total 
disappearance would be 985 million 
bushels, USDA said. 

Based on these assumptions, stocks 
on July 1, 1954, would be about 615 
million bushels or more. 

A total of 77 million acres of all 
wheat is reported seeded or to be 
seeded for 1953. This includes the 
prospective spring acreage of 21.6 
million and last December's estimate 
of 55.4 million of winter wheat 
seeded. 

Supplies of wheat for export or 
carryover in the four principal ex- 
porting countries—U.S., Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Argentina—on March 1 
amounted to around 1,475 million 
bushels, USDA noted. This was about 
585 million bushels above supplies on 
the same date a year earlier. 
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LEE BARRON RETIRES 
FROM McKENZIE FIRM 


QUINCY, MICH.—Lee A. Barron, 
secretary-treasurer and office man- 
ager of the McKenzie Milling, Co., 
Quincy, Mich., has retired after 47 
years of continuous service with the 
firm. Mr. Barron will retain the title 
of secretary-treasurer and remain in 
an advisory capacity to the mill. 

C. D. McKenzie, Jr., first vice pres- 
ident and son of the company’s pres- 
ident, C. D. McKenzie, has assumed 
Mr. Barron's duties. 

Mr. Barron began as a bookkeeper 
in the office of McKenzie Cereal Food 
& Milling Co., forerunner of McKen- 
zie Milling Co., in 1905, at the age 
of 22. He became secretary-treasurer 
in 1919, following the death of F. C. 
McKenzie, founder and president of 
the firm. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Bar- 
ron is a graduate of Westlake (Pa.) 
Teachers College and was a school 
teacher prior to joining the Quincy 
firm. 





An active civic worker, Mr. Barron 
is also an enthusiastic horticulturist, 
traveler and hunter. 
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40 DULUTH TEACHERS 
TOUR BOARD OF TRADE 
DULUTH—Nearly 40 teachers from 
the public and parochial schools here 
were guests of the Duluth Board of 
Trade April 22. 


Board of Trade officials who led 
discussions and showed slide movies 
to the group on grain marketing 
were: Lyle Patterson, Benson Quinn 
Co., chairman; D. J. Russell, Duluth 
Universal Milling Co.; F. H. Corri- 
gan, F. H. Peavey & Co.; E. Carey, 
Cargill, Ine.; C. Bodin, McCarthy 
Bros. Co.; M. C. Rheinberger, Kellogg 
Commission Co.; R. Greene, F. H. 
Peavey & Co.; E. Schmidt, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn.; J. Tis- 
cher, McCabe Bros. Co., and G. A. 
Sassman, Hallet & Carey Co. 

The group also visited the State 
Protein Laboratory, State Grain In- 
spection Bureau, trading floor, Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co. and a 
number of terminal elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes. A noon luncheon 
for the group was served at the Elks 
Club. 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR ayp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR.” Belfast 


Cable Address DorFRACH,”’ Londo 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address; ‘Coventry,’ London 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Cable Address Torri, London 
~ mwa Tr 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings , : 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








» WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . , 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” ‘ 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











~ tp xr 
C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
0 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”" Dundee 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRATIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” 





Liverpool 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H 


F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


Cable Address: “Osieck,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address; ‘‘Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


will be sent 


on request 




















HOW THEY BROUGHT THE 
CHALK TO CANADA— When the 
British Ministry of Food announced 
that shipments of export flour from 
April onwards must contain creta 
praeparata, Canadian millers were 
thrown into a minor state of confu- 


sion. Never before had _ prepared 
chalk been included in their good 


Canadian flour. 

Indeed, the Canadians were some- 
what aghast at the thought of com- 
mitting such adultery. Many were 
astonished that the British should 
prefer several tons of chalk to the 
equivalent in fine quality flour which 
they could have at no extra charge. 
But there is a reason in everything. 
The British decided in the early 
years of World War II that chalk 
checked the calcium deficiency in the 
flour, and its benefits, in rendering 
ineffective the phytic acid in long 
extraction flour, were deemed suffi- 
cient to warrant its inclusion in flour 
of any extraction. 

But the Canadians had no chalk. 
True, one gentleman came forward 
and said he owned a mountain in 
northern Ontario which contained 
14 million tons of the stuff. The 
3ritish could have all they wanted. 
But it was hardly suitable. “Rather 
dirty, old man, don't you know,” 
would have been the mildest of the 
comments emanating from the Corn 
Exchange restaurant where the flour 
importers are wont to gather for 
their tiffin and tea. 

Then there stepped forward a 
modern Paul Revere, in the person 
of one Richard C. Pratt. No tinsmith 
or engraver he, but an exporter of 
grain and flour and a patriot to 
boot. If the British want chalk they 
shall have it, said he. The mills for 
which he was responsible needed it 
to fulfill their orders anyway. Hav- 
ing no horse in the offices of R. C. 


Pratt, Ltd., he picked up a tele- 
phone to reverse history and car- 
ry the news to the British. “No 
chalk" was the message’ which 
beamed its way over the Atlantic. 
“No chalk?” was the answering call 
from Mr. Revere’s London agent. 


“No chalk?” was the answernig call 
airways. And so it was arranged 
that the British should ship chalk, 
150 tons of the stuff, to Canada so 
that it could be shipped back as flour. 

“We will have chalk!” was the 
message that went the round of the 
mills. And the millers put on their 
White coats ready to start the run 
of second half April shipments to 
be packed in nice new branded bags. 

But a few thousand milas sepa- 
rated the chalk and the machines. 
More messages and the consignment 
was on the SS. Beaverlake, sched- 
uled to reach Montreal Apri! 9, one 
of the first steps to make the St. 
Lawrence run in the 1953 shipping 
season. 

Mr. Pratt, aided by his son Gor- 
don, kept his fingers crossed against 
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ice and other hazards which might 
delay the gallant Beaverlake. Mean- 
while, the firm was inundated with 
orders for chalk, the requirements 
being several times the amount avail- 
able for shipment. The millers, not 
unnaturally, wished to build up re- 
serves against future commitments. 
There was sufficient only to provide 
requirements for the April run. Mr. 
Pratt had a corner in chalk! 

Then the patriot appeared. To in- 
sure equitable distribution Mr. Pratt 
turned the whole job over to Thom- 
son & Earle, Ltd., of Montreal, an 
organization which, among its many 
tasks, acts as official forwarding 
agent for the Ministry of Food. This 
firm was in possession of the list of 
orders given to the Canadian mills 
and armed with this proceeded to 
allocate the available supplies in ac- 
cordance with flour bookings. 

The ship was 24 hours late in 
docking at Montreal. Messrs. Thom- 
son and Earle did not fail in their 
trust. Unloading and customs clear- 
ance were effected that very after- 
noon and by noon next day all ship- 
ments were on their way to the 
mills. 

Arrangements have been made by 
R. C. Pratt, Ltd., to obtain ample 
supplies of creta praeparata to meet 
all future demands. But down in 
history will go the saga of Richard 
Pratt and the way he rode the air- 
ways to take the news to London 
that the British diet would be 
mighty deficient in calcium unless 
they provided their own. 
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The Department of Agricul- 
ture, established originally “To 
acquire and diffuse useful in- 
formation on agricultural sub- 
jects,” is a great and valuable 
institution. In the administration 
of this department, the guiding 
purpose will be to strengthen the 
individual integrity, freedom and 
the very moral fiber of each citi- 
zen. We must establish a climate 
which will further promote, cul- 
tivate, and release the great 
reservoir of dynamic latent en- 
ergy of every individual in this 
great nation—Esra_ Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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THE MILL AT SUDBURY—Many an 
American miller has gone out of his 
way—as the writer of these words did 
not long ago—to see the restored 
gristmill at Sudbury, Mass., subject 
of the accompanying picture, which 
is from a painting made by W. F. 
Fenn long before the mill became a 
museum piece. 

The mill is the property of the 
Wayside Inn, Inc., of which Benson 
Ford, vice president of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., is an officer. It is a part of 
the village restoration project at Sud- 











bury begun many years ago by Henry 
Ford. The mill restoration took place 
in 1928. : 

Hop Brook turns the great wheel, 
which upon occasion grinds grain for 
sale, mostly to please visitors. Its 
products are on sale at the mill and 
in the local stores. 

The three-story building is con- 
structed of native field-stone. There 
is a gable roof. Strewn in the adja- 





Sudbury Mill Prior to Ford’s Restoration 
cent field are discarded millstones of 
former Sudbury mills. 

Wayside Inn, which also was owned 
and restored by Henry Ford, is fur- 
nished now as it was when Washing- 
ton and Lafayette were entertained 
there. Tavern and mill are among 
the most authentic reminders of the 
richness and color of Revolutionary 
America. 

Ford “historical mill properties” in- 
clude a windmill which was moved 
stone by stone from West Yarmouth, 
on Cape Cod, Mass., to his early 
American Museum at Fort Dearborn, 
Mich., in 1935. 





In recent years the national debt 
has been our outstanding public fig- 
ure.—Howard Haynes. 


Washington threw a dollar across 
the Potomac; we send ours by mail. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Parity is an admission that you 
never want to lead—only to catch up. 
—Sen. Wallace F. Bennett. 


The best kind of dollar to save 
for a rainy day is one that won't 
shrink.—Wall Street Journal. 


We will recover our national sol- 
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vency only by the extravagant use of 
our national sanity.—Claude A. Put- 
nam, president, Markem Machine Co., 
Keene, N.H. 


The Federal experts have been so 
thorough in devising new things to 
tax that scarcely any source remains 
which the state and local govern- 
ments can utilize to secure the reve- 
nue they need.—Gov. Walter J. Koh- 
ler, Wisconsin. 
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The ancient Greeks called flour 
“the marrow of men.” The twentieth 
book of the Odyssey records that the 
courtyard of a nobleman contained 
“twelve women, each with her mill, 
making flour of barley and of wheat.” 
Ulysses fed his swine husks, which 
suggests that separation processes 
were known at an early date. 
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A TOAST TO TOAST 
Crisp slice of bread, we toast you! 
For, be we sick or well 
There is no dish, broth, meat or fish 
With your delicious smell; 

What is so appetizing 

As golden-toasted bread? 

Hot, freshly made, on platters laid, 
The scrambled eggs’ broad bed. 


Plain toast, when one is ailing, 

But otherwise with jam! 

No other food smells quite so good, 

Not coffee, spice cake, ham; 

The plainest folk may have you, 

For bread is right at hand, 

Yet, wholesome friend, on you de- 
pend 

The chefs of every land. 


On you they pour creamed oysters 
Or spread rich sandwich paste, 
Asparagus they send to us 

On wide brown toast-strips placed; 
For entrees they cut circles, 
Triangle-toasts for stew, 

O helpful toast, the world may boast 
Of such a food as you! 


Grace McKinstry 
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A MAY-DAY STORY 
A miller strolled with his favorite 
date 
By a brooklet clear and stony. 
His thoughts were on the gleaming 
trout, 
Her thoughts on matrimony. 


At noon they climbed a grassy bank 
And there, to his surprise, 

The girl unfastened sandwiches 

And a pair of apple pies. 


The miller ate and smiled and ate, 
Then deftly popped the question. 

The maiden told him rapturously 
She favored his suggestion. 


The moral of the story is: 

To snare the wily male, 

A girl must chart her journey on 
A gustatory trail! 


Grace V. Watkins 
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A REPRIEVE FOR THE WEEVIL 

ECISION of the Department of Agriculture 
| the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to postpone enforcement of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s grain sanitation regu- 
lations pending development of a new plan based 
on a cooperative study by industry and govern- 
ment must be looked upon as a reprieve and not 
a pardon. 

A committee of 15, the departments announce, 
will seek a more acceptable, less costly and doubt- 
less more effective way than FDA had chosen for 
promoting improved sanitation in the harvesting, 
storage, transportation and processing of food 
grains. The committee setup is impressive—two 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
two from FDA, four from land-grant colleges in 
the principal wheat-growing areas, five from the 
grain handling and processing industries and two 
nutritionists or sanitary experts. The five grain 
handling and processing representatives will be 
selected from the National Grain Trade Council, 
the Millers National Federation, the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn., the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives and the Terminal Fle- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn. 

That the government departments concerned 
in this matter do not yield in principle is made 
clear by their statement that the new plan “will 
more rapidly advance the interests of the consum- 
ing public.”’ On its part the grain trade has in- 
dicated through responsible spokesmen that it is 
“anxious to cooperate fully with the departments 
in the interests of both consumers and producers.” 
As for the flour milling industry, it has long borne 
the brunt of FDA’s drive to insure maximum 
purity in the nation’s chief breadstuff, and its in- 
terest and its sympathy go along whole-heartedly 
with efforts to eradicate contamination all the way 
back from the mill to the farmer's bin. 

The significance of the decision to make a new 
start on grain sanitation, therefore, lies not so 
much in the gratifying fact that there is to be 
such a new approach, guaranteeing in advance a 
rational adjustment of interests and ideas, as in 
the even more satisfying implication that grain 
sanitation is accepted as a desirable end and that 
in itself it is no longer a disputed issue. 

Another significance lies in the stimulating and 
encouraging spectacle of government agencies 
yielding to sincere and candid criticism, and with 
corresponding candor and a spirit of accommoda- 
tion such as rarely has been seen in king-can-do- 
no-wrong Washington bureaucracy for lo, these 
many years. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT EXTENSION 
HE FLOUR milling industry of this country 
has much at stake in hearings now going on 

in Congress over extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Herman Fakler, vice president 
and Washington representative of the Millers 
National Federation, is scheduled to appear before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means on 
May 18. He will carry to the committee a policy 
position which is to be taken by the federation’s 
board of directors on May 11 at the annual con- 
vention of the federation in Chicago. Meantime 
he has laid the groundwork for the federation’s 
position in a letter addressed to George D. Aiken, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry which, since early in April, has been 
conducting hearings on foreign trade in agri- 
cultural products. The letter has been inserted in 
the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Fakler, after long study of the matter, has 
joined with Gordon P. Boals, the federation’s 
director of export programs, in recommending that 
the federation support a one-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act without amendment, and 
also that the federation support a policy advanced 
by President Eisenhower for the creation of a com- 
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mission to study the whole question and report 
back to him and the Congress in the next session. 

In his letter to Sen. Aiken, Mr. Fakler outlines 
the basic reasons for protecting and promoting the 
export of flour from this country. He expresses the 
opinion that a substantial contribution to the agri- 
cultural economy of the U.S. can be made by the 
encouragement of wheat exports in the form of 
flour and other wheat products. He recites the 
fact that the flour milling industry is so strongly 
of this opinion that on its own initiative it has 
undertaken a long-range program designed to aid 
in the promotion and development of existing and 
potential new export flour markets. This program, 
which already is showing important results, in- 
cludes an examination of the entire situation with 
regard to U.S. exports, a careful study of many 
export market areas, and development of recom- 
mendations for constructive action. The objective 
of the program has been to facilitate industry and 
government collaboration to the greatest extent 
possible in dealing with problems that arise. 

In adopting the export program, the federation 
has pointed the way to a practical and effective 
means of working on many specific commodity 
trade problems. It recognizes, Mr. Fakler says, 
that government agencies, especially with budg- 
etary limitations, cannot perform all of the desired 
or needed commodity services. The milling in- 
dustry shows its willingness to assume an active 
role. It looks to Congress and to government agen- 
cies only to provide the legislative measures and 
administrative procedures necessary to carry on 
active trade with other countries. 

The study of export market areas has con- 
vinced the milling industry that new horizons for 
flour exports really exist. Mr. Boals, for example, 
has lifted the curtains on such horizons in India, 
the Middle East, Europe, the Caribbean, and Cen- 
tral and South America. He has outlined research 
projects which in his opinion are needed to foster 
and assist in the development of new and ex- 
panded markets for wheat products in these areas. 

The obstructions to satisfactory export trading 
in flour inherent in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and in its administration, and the uncertain- 
ties surrounding the attempt to set up another 
agreement, offer new incentives for careful con- 
sideration of all the possibilities for relief along the 
trade agreement line. The new IWA would assist 
in the maintenance of established markets for U.S. 
flour, but there would still remain a number of 
uncertainties and gaps, some of which might yield 
to reciprocal trade treatment. 

Mr. Fakler ends on a high note in his letter to 
Sen. Aiken. He says: ‘‘We believe that wheat, and 
especially wheat products, in the heavily populated 
areas that are in a constant need of food, would 
be one of the strongest instruments for peace and 
against the advance of Communism in such areas. 
A domestic price or trade policy that does not 
permit the U.S. to make supplies of a basic food- 
stuff like flour readily available to needy and 
hungry areas of the world leaves a wide gap in a 
defense program and anti-communist activities. 
With the threat of acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas in the U.S. for wheat for 1954 under 
existing legislation, and the unfavorable publicity 
that a cut in food production will arouse among 
the millions of hungry and underfed peoples of the 
world, it seems imperative to give every considera- 
tion to the utilization of our large stocks of wheat 
and available milling capacity to meet such needs.” 
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NEW LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 
HE reopening of the London Corn Exchange, 
which has been set for July 27, will be a his- 

toric matter of great economic significance, espe- 
cially for the world of trade in basic breadstuffs. 
The event has other aspects reminiscent and senti- 
mental, some of them involving The Northwestern 
Miller and through it many of the men who have 
figured in the American export trade in grain and 
flour. 

The new exchange is being built on the Mark 
Lane site of the old market which was destroyed 
by enemy air action on May 10, 1941. Although it 
will be smaller than the original building, it has 
been planned to give greater convenience to 
members. Heading the Corn Exchange Co. is J. H. 
Pillman, a member of the London flour importing 
firm of Pillman & Phillips and trade advisor on 
imported flour to the Ministry of Food. In addition 
to providing a new market the directors were 
successful in obtaining government permission for 
the erection of new office accommodation for the 
grain, flour and ancillary trades. Plans for the 
future include the construction of a new block 
of offices immediately adjoining the new exchange. 

When the exchange was destroyed, some adjoin- 
ing offices, including that of The Northwestern 
Miller, were also lost. Since that time office 
accommodation for the trade has been at a pre- 
mium in the Mark Lane area. The energy shown 
by the directors of the Corn Exchange Co. has 
done much towards alleviating the difficulties. 

The destruction of the Miller office in 194i 
was the second such occurrence experienced by 
the company. For many years the European 
headquarters had been established at 59 Mark 
Lane, where, under the direction of the late 
C. F. G. Raikes, it became a regular meeting place 
for visiting American and Canadian millers. That 
office was completely destroyed by bombing 
on the night of Dec. 29-30, 1940. At that time Mr. 
Raikes was seriously ill, and direction of the 
company’s affairs fell upon Miss Luna F. Broek- 
man, who had been with the company since 1897, 
three years after the formation of the branch 
by the late Kingsland Smith. 

Undeterred by the frequent air raids which 
still plagued Londoners, Miss Broekman reestab- 
lished the office half a block down Mark Lane, 
overlooking the market itself. It was this office 
which was burned out in the 1941 raid. Once again 
Miss Broekman obtained other accommodations, 
this time in the same building as the second office 
but on a lower floor which, while damaged by fire, 
was still usable. She remained there until her re- 
tirement in 1948 after more than half a century of 
service with The Northwestern Miller. She is now 
living at Littlehampton, Sussex. 
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CRACKPOT CORNER—A writer of letters- 
to-the-editor thus addresses the editor of the 
Organic Farmer, advocate of “the natural way of 
farming” (manure pile and compost pit, and no 
chemical fertilizer): “I always want to do things 
Nature’s way. I want my bread with the germ 
(proteins) and bran (minerals) left in it. They 
can omit the cyanide gas treatment of the grain, 
the agene treatment of the flour, the liquid am- 
monia as a substitute for yeast, the coal tar de- 
rivatives as enrichments, the coloring that makes 
it look like whole grain, and the sprays to keep it 
from molding. The fertilizers we use to nourish 
the grain and to supply the deficiencies in the 
soil should be natural substances, ground stone, 
silts or colloidal deposits, that are free from 
harmful acids, processing or other harmful resi- 
dues. . . . It seems that our increased hospital 
requirements run just about parallel with the 
increased consumption of bleached flour, granu- 
lated sugar, chemical fertilizers, coal tar flavors 
and food preservatives. Draw your own conclu- 
sions.” 
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WASHINGTON — The outlook for 
the world winter bread grain crops 
is less favorable than the outlook at 
this time a year ago, according to 
information available to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Last year, the world wheat crop 
was the largest on record. Winter 
wheat normally accounts for about 
75% of the world wheat acreage, with 
the bulk of the wheat acreage fall- 
seeded in all important producing 
areas except the Soviet Union and 
Canada. 

The less favorable outlook this 
year comes about through reduced 
seedings in a number of important 
producing areas and also less favor- 
able growing conditions. Lack of ade- 
quate moisture is causing concern 
over wide areas. In still other areas, 
especially the Netherlands and the 
U.K., serious floods caused extensive 
crop losses. 

European Crop 

In Europe, about 90% of the total 
wheat acreage is normally fall sown. 
Acreage appears likely to be less 
than it was a year ago because of 
unfavorable seeding weather in a 
number of countries. Dry conditions 
over wide areas make the outlook 
for the crop less favorable than at 
this time last year. 

Weather conditions were fairly fa- 
vorable for fall seeding operations in 
Austria, and there was generally ade- 
quate moisture to maintain germina- 
tion and growth. Fall wheat acreage 
in Belgium appears to be somewhat 
smaller than the 1952 acreage. Cold 
weather during the fall and winter 
held up seeding, as did the late har- 
vest of sugar beets. Wheat frequently 
follows sugar beets in the normal 
crop rotation. Damage to winter 
crops resulted from flooding of some 
areas, and the condition of winter 
wheat is reported as below normal 
for about 60% of the country. Condi- 
tion of the remainder of the crop is 
described as good to very good. In 
Denmark acreages of fall sown wheat 
and rye were smaller than they were 
last season. Little damage from un- 
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Outlook Less Favorable for 
World Winter Grain Crops 


usually cold weather of early Febru- 
ary was apparent. 

The area seeded to winter wheat 
in France was somewhat smaller 
than in 1952, because of a wet fall 
and early winter, which retarded soil 
preparation and seeding. The condi- 
tion of the crop is irregular. On heavy 
soils the crop is poor and wheat in 
some fields was lost because of exces- 
sive moisture and alternate frosts 
and thaws. Later spring weather was 
too dry. Total winter bread grain 
acreage in western Germany is re- 
ported smaller than last season, a 
decline in acreage of winter wheat 
and spelt more than offsetting an in- 
crease in winter rye and mixed 
grains. 

Prospects for winter grain crops 
in Greece are good. Preliminary fore- 
casts for Ireland indicate an increase 
of about 30% over the 1952 wheat 
acreage. Continued dry weather 
makes the yield outlook less favor- 
able than last year. Official acreage 
data released recently show winter 
wheat acreage in Italy slightly above 
that of a year ago. Growth is report- 
ed somewhat backward because of 
persistent drouth, and yields are ex- 
pected to be reduced. 

In the Netherlands winter wheat 
acreage is sharply below the acreage 
of a year ago, according to latest 
estimates. Acreage reduction was due 
to October rains and an abnormally 
cold November. Violent storms and 
severe floods in early February fur- 
ther reduced the seeded acreage on 
most of the islands in the southwest- 
ern part of the Netherlands and in 
coastal areas of the mainland. 

No official estimates of wheat acre- 
age in Portugal are available, but the 
total seeded is expected to be about 
the same as the area for 1952. Pre- 
liminary estimates for Spain show 
little change from the comparatively 
large wheat acreage reported for 
1952. Winter growing conditions were 
less favorable than they were for the 
past two winters, in many areas. 

Sweden's winter grain seedings are 
reportedly about 25% above the area 
under those grains a year ago. Per- 
sistent cold and rain held up fall 





BUY OKLAHOMA MILL—Signing of the contract to purchase the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., shown here took place in the office of the 
purchasing company’s president, Homer Duffy, Oklahoma Farmers Cooper- 
ative. Left to right, seated, are Alan O. Norwood, director of Dobry 
Mills; Mr. Duffy, and Frank Kostka, president of Dobry Mills. Standing 
are Keats E. Soder (left), mill and elevator broker, who negotiated 
the sale, and E. K. Dean, manager, feed department, Oklahoma Farmers 
Union Cooperative who will be in charge of the plant. The flour mill will be 


converted to feed milling. 





seeding in Switzerland, and a sub- 
stantial reduction in winter wheat 
acreage is reported. 

Winter wheat acreage seeded in 
the U.K. last fall was somewhat 
above the small sowings of a year 
before, though still below average. 
Floods in February caused substantial 
losses in coastal areas, which will 
partly offset the larger sowings. The 
condition of winter wheat as of April 
1 was satisfactory on the whole, 
though growth had been generally 
retarded by dry, cold conditions. 

Fall Seeding 

Fall seeding of grain in Yugoslavia 
was slightly less than in the fall of 
1951. The net decrease is attributed 
to reduced wheat acreage. A small 
increase is reported for rye. Crops 
appear in generally good condition, 
with adequate soil moisture since 
October and sufficient snow cover to 
prevent winter kill. 

Little definite information is avail- 
able on conditions in eastern Europe, 
but fall seedings are believed to be 
smaller than those of a year ago, 
mainly because of the early advent 
of winter and excessive rains at seed- 
ing time. Grain seems to have win- 
tered well in most areas. Reports on 
condition of winter crops in the So- 
viet Union have been generally favor- 
able, especially for the important win- 
ter wheat belt of the Ukraine. Lack 
of published data on grain acreage 
indicates no significant increase, and 
possibly even some decrease from 
the 1952 area. 


Africa Prospects 

Virtually all the wheat grown in 
Africa is winter grain. The outlook 
for the growing crop in the principal 
producing countries for which reports 
are available is less favorable than 
last season’s good conditions. 

Wheat acreage in Egypt shows a 
sharp increase as a result of a sub- 
stantial increase in the price to be 
paid producers and the announced 
intention to enforce the government’s 
regulations governing the percent- 
ages of land to be planted to wheat 
and cotton. 

Asia’s wheat crop is also almost 
entirely winter grown. Definite in- 
formation is available for only a few 
of the principal producing countries. 
Wheat yields are reported excellent 
in India and a good total outturn is 
reported despite a smailer area seed- 
ed. The outlook for Pakistan is less 
favorable. The decrease in the im- 
portant producing Punjab, where 
about 70% of all Pakistan's wheat is 
grown, was due to insufficient mois- 
ture at sowing time coupled with in- 
sufficient and irregular supplies of 
canal water for irrigating. Substan- 
tial imports of wheat will be required 
again this season. Winter wheat acre- 
age in Turkey is somewhat larger 
than the record area seeded a year 
ago. Moisture and weather conditions 
have been generally very favorable. 
If yields are up to average, another 
big grain crop would be harvested. 
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Gives Away Salary 

ABILENE, KANSAS-—State Sena- 
tor Gordon Mark, grain elevator op- 
erator in this area, found places for 
his salary of $880, April 6. 

On that date he arranged to give 
$350 each to hospitals here and at 
Chapman, Kansas, with the remain- 
ing $180 of his legislative salary go- 
ing to the hospital at Clay Center, 
Kansas, 

These hospitals are located in Clay 
and Dickinson Counties, which make 


up Mr. Mark’s 20th senatorial 
district. 
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Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


SEMINAR LEADER — Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, will be in 
charge of a seminar on cereal tech- 
nology to be presented as one of the 
featured seminars during the annual 
technical conference of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers. The con- 
ference will be held at Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, May 18-21. 





62,572 SACKS OF FLOUR 
PURCHASED FOR ARMY 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
62,572.5 sacks of hard wheat flour 
for the Army during the week ending 
May 2. Awards were made on two 
separate days. 

On April 28 the Army bought 42,- 
436.5 cwt. of hard wheat flour, for 
army export use, packed in 50-lb. 
cottons overpacked in multiwall pa- 
per shipping sacks, as follows: Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 7,500 
cwt. f.o.b. New Cumberland, Pa., at 
$6.27; General Mills, Inc., Sperry divi- 
sion, San Francisco, 19,436.5 ewt. for 
Seattle, Wash., at $6.04; Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., 8,000 cwt. 
for Seattle at $6.01; Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 7,500 
ewt. for New Cumberland, Pa., at 
$6.285. 

On April 29 the army bought 20,- 
136 sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. bags for domestic use as 
follows: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 1,000 sacks for Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, at $5.28, 3,000 sacks for 
San Antonio at $5.28, 1,300 sacks for 
Ft. Sill, Okla., at $5.01; Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 8,570 sacks 
for McKay, Cal., at $5.54, 1,000 sacks 
for Pittsburgh, Cal., at $5.54, 1,340 
sacks for Ord, Cal., at $5.54; Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas, 1,300 
sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $5.01; 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, 1,016 sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
at $4.98; Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
Portland, Ore., 1,610 sacks for Ft. 
Lewis, Wash., at $5.36. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BOARD 
RENAMES H. S. MARGETTS 


SAN FRANCISCO —H. S. Mar- 
getts, secretary and general sales 
manager, W. P. Fuller & Co., was re- 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Board of Trade at the board’s 76th 
annual meeting April 23. 

Also reelected at the annual meet- 
ing were Jerome J. Friedberg, Julius 
Marx and Ernest H. Price, directors. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F JOUR pomesnic 


Bist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Oklahoma Bakers 
to Meet May 26-27 
at Oklahoma A.&M. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Discussions 
on frozen baked and unbaked prod- 
ucts and a series of demonstrations 
are among the high points of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. convention to 
be held May 26-27 on the campus 
of the Oklahoma A & M College, Ok- 
mulgee, Special invitations have gone 
out to bakers and allied representa- 
tives in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska and 
Louisiana. 

Registration opens at 7:30 a.m. May 
26 ,with demonstrations on variety 
breads, rolls, variety cakes, cookies, 
pies, icings and cake decorating 
scheduled from 8 a.m. to noon, and 
following lunch until 3:30 p.m. Frozen 
baked and unbaked products will be 
the subject of a panel discussion from 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. John C. Howe, 
Howe Baking Co., Ponca City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn., 
co-sponsor of the meeting, will be 
toastmaster at the banquet set for 6 
p.m. Inspirational speaker will be 
William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

Registrations will again be taken 
on May 27, beginning at 8 a.m., fol- 
lowed by a welcoming address by 


L. K. Covelle, director of Oklahoma’s 
School of Technical Training. John C. 
Summers, manager, baking depart- 
ment of the college, will’report on 
the baking school. 

A report on flour grades and com- 
position will be given at 10:45 a.m. 

Following the noon luncheon, A. L. 
Addington, Pollock Paper Co., Dallas, 
will speak on packaging and mer- 
chandising; a Washington official will 
discuss federal trade laws at 2 p.m. 
and a business meeting, including 
election of officers, will follow at 
3 p.m. 
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SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


HUDSON, IOWA—The 33rd annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Assn. will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis Aug. 20 and 21, 
George M. Strayer, secretary-trea- 
surer has announced. 

“The convention will be a two-day 
meeting with no field trip this year,” 
Mr. Strayer said. “But there will 
probably be an informal gathering 
the evening of Aug. 19.” 

This will be the association's earl- 
iest convention in many yéars, due 
to the demand of producers and 
handlers for a meeting more in ad- 
vance of the soybean _ harvesting 
season. 

There will be four half-day ses- 
sions, each on a general topic such as 
marketing, growing, new products, 
and at least one panel discussion. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














xf mR 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 y . 4 
3 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. 





New York, N.Y. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 





NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
—— 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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AWARD — Totton P. Heffelfinger, 
president of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, was recognized 
for his work as president of the U.S. 
Golf Assn. by the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently. Here, Mr. 
Heffelfinger (right) receives a trophy 
from Gerald L. Moore, president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Possible entertainment will include 
a St. Louis Cardinals game; a St. 
Louis Municipal opera, ‘Kiss Me 
Kate”; and cruises on the “S. S. 
Admiral” on the Mississippi River. 

Convention attendants are asked to 
make room reservations directly with 
the Jefferson Hotel. 
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BROILER OUTPUT IN 1952 
REACHES RECORD TOTAL 


WASHINGTON—Production of 
commercial broilers in 1952 reached 
a record total of 886,036,000 birds, 
10% more than in 1951, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

About 2,695 million pounds live 
weight of commercial broilers were 
produced in 42 states in 1952—9% 
more than in 1951. The average live 
weight price was 28.8¢ lb., compared 
with 28.6¢ the previous year. Gross 
income from broilers was $776,929,- 
000—10% more than in 1951. 

These figures are part of USDA's 
report on chicken operations in 1952. 


Georgia led all states in the num- 
ber of commercial broilers produced 
last year, with about 13% of the na- 
tion’s broilers, followed by Arkansas 
with 8%, Delaware and Texas with 
7% each, Maryland and Virginia with 
6% each, California and North Caro- 
lina with 5% each, Indiana with 4% 
and Mississippi with 3%. These states 
accounted for 65% of the 1952 broil- 
er production. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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1 ROUTE BOOSTED 10 50 IN 3 YEARS 
BY PHOENIX ‘HOUSE-T0-HOUSE’ PLANT 


Variety, Quality Spark Growth 
as Pillsbury Mixes do Top Job 


Can a House-to-House business multiply itself by 50? 
And in just three years? 


Yes! says Allen L. Bragg, president of Cottage Bakery, 
Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. Because that’s exactly what this 
Southwest bakery has done. 

Starting in 1950 with one route, the firm has experi- 
enced a meteoric rise in business and today operates 50 
routes throughout Phoenix and its suburbs. 

Aware that house-to-house selling depends heavily 
upon variety and quality, Bragg has based his produc- 
tion on Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. The rapidity of Cottage 
Bakery’s growth is a solid tribute to the quality of 
Pillsbury Mix-made products and to the wide variety 
possible with mixes. 


THREE YEARS LATER, 50 ROUTES are operating throughout 
the market. And Cottage business is still growing. At 
present, 25 trucks give every-other-day coverage over 50 
routes. Bragg plans to increase his fleet still further this 
year to keep pace with the expanding Phoenix baked goods 





IN 1950, ONE ROUTE was the extent of Cottage’s activity 
in the Phoenix market. Earlier, in 1938, Owner Allen 
Bragg had entered the baking business with a wholesale 
pie plant, later adding a bread line which he sold through 
grocery outlets. In 1950, he began house-to-house. 


market. House-to-house bakery business in Phoenix holds 
at a more uniform level throughout the year than does 
wholesale business. In summer, when vacation trade is 
slow, wholesalers feel the drop-off. But house-to-house 
plants, with permanent customers, notice no great dip. 
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CUSTOMERS LOVE ‘COTTAGE’ VARIETY; 
ENDLESS’ TYPES POSSIBLE WITH MIXES 





AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY of baked goods await packaging in Cot- 
tage’s finishing department. The plant produces a wide variety 
of breads, cakes, sweet rolls, pies, doughnuts and cookies, 95 per 
cent of which are made with Pillsbury products. This variety 





RACING CHAMP AND BAKERY OWNER are 
the dual titles held by Allen Bragg, president 
of Cottage Bakery, Inc. Bragg, an outboard 
motorboat racing fan, has won a Class B na- 
tional championship. He also has been an avia- 
tion enthusiast, owning six different planes. 
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‘*A successful house-to-house operation,” says Bragg, 
“requires variety so you don’t wear customers out. 
We get that variety with Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. 
In fact,”’ says Bragg, ‘“we make 15 varieties of sweet 
goods alone from Pillsbury’s Special Sweet Doh Mix.” 


William Helfinstine (left), Cottage’s Production 
Manager, adds that “superior quality is a must in 
our kind of operation. With Pillsbury Mixes, we’re sure of it.” 





CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF CUPS are Mrs. 
Elaine Bragg’s contribution to the family 
trophy case. Mrs. Bragg, a low-handicap 
golfer, has competed in numerous tour- 
naments. Now her duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer keep her from playing often. 








presented a problem in storage space for ingredients. But, accord- 
ing to Bragg, mixes have solved the problem. ‘‘We ‘now have to 
stock only a minimum of ingredients,” says Bragg, ‘“‘because each 
Pillsbury Mix has all the necessary ingredients right in it.” 





"SPECIAL OCCASION’ CAKES are 
part of Cottage’s broad service to 
customers. Cakes are mix-made. 
The speedier mix-method allows 
plenty of finishing time. Cottage 
also offers “‘specials’’ every day. 
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Cottage Cuts A.M. Loading 
Time with Rolling Cases 


Morning loading time at Cottage has 
been cut from 45 minutes to five min- 
utes by means of unique cabinets 
mounted on rollers. Cabinets (like 
the one shown above) are loaded the 
night before. In the morning, the 
driver simply checks its contents and 
then rolls it directly onto his truck. 


‘Extra Finishing Time Pays Off 
in Added Eye-Appeal,’ says Bragg 


‘“‘We put eye-appeal into our prod- 
ucts,”’ says Bragg, “through bench 
work and finishing.” 

According to Bragg, valuable time 
is saved with the quick-and-easy 
mix-method because mixes eliminate 
scaling and blending. 

This, says Bragg, pays off in big- 
ger sales because his skilled bakers 
have more time for craftsmanship 
and variety, more time to add eye- 
appeal through finishing. 


FANCY FINISHING a Cottage trademark, 
is illustrated here in this run of luscious- 
looking, cherry-filled Boston Cream Cakes. 





AN EXPANDING BUSINESS requires expand- 
ed facilities. Here, work progresses on an 
addition to the Cottage plant. This new 
wing is designed to increase efficiency and 
speed production so that Cottage may bet- 
ter serve a growing list of customers. 
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“| Like Everything About 
Mixes!” Says Allen Bragg 


4 BENEFITS TO BAKERS CITED BY PHOENIX 
*‘HOUSE-TO-HOUSE’ BAKER 


“T like everything about mixes,” says Allen 
Bragg, Cottage President. With Pillsbury 
Mixes, bakers get these four advantages: 


1. Shorter Production 
Time—scaling and blend- 
ing eliminated, errors re- 
duced to a minimum, 
more time for fancy fin- 
ishing. 
2. Uniform Results— with 
a mix, you’re sure of top 
. results every time. 
3. Easy Cost Control—no daily fluctuations 
in prices. 
4. Wide Variety with Minimum Effort—from 
a single mix, you get almost endless variety, 
just by changing toppings. 
“And,” says Bragg, “‘because we must have 
superior quality to stay in business, we use 
Pillsbury Mixes. They give us not only top 
quality, but uniform quality at known cost, 
day after day.” 


These factors, according to Bragg, have 





ANOTHER MIXED CARLOAD ARRIVES in Phoenix, destined for Cottage 
- , . Bakery. Cottage, like many bakeries, has taken advantage of Pillsbury’s 
been important ones in Cottage’s success. fast, one-carload combination shipments of flour and mixes. 





Whether You're a Wholesaler, Retailer or House-to-House Baker 


YOU'LL GET VARIETY, UNIFORMITY AT 
KNOWN COST WITH PILLSBURY MIXES 


It’s Easy as... 


WE'RE SO SURE you'll like ’em, 
we make this unusual offer: 
Ask your Pillsbury Salesman 
or Jobber to arrange a trial. 
No cost to you if you aren’t 
completely satisfied with the 
performance and results. You 
can’t lose. So make the trial... 
do it now! Just write, wire or 
phone your Pillsbury Repre- 
sentative. 


PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 





‘ 


ADD WATER TO MIX. Amount MIX. See directions for speed MAKE-UP. Use the time you 


@028e, 
and temperature specified on and time on the package. have saved for make-up, fancy ogceee teense. 
each mix package. (Add yeast _‘Pillsbury’s pre-blending in- finishing, added eye appeal. ee asia ®0 
if required.) sures smooth, even mixing. Turn that time into extra sales! & XXXX . 
# Pillsbury :: 
e y a ® 
Use Pillsbury’s es Ury :: 
eo A e ae? 
CAKE MIXES « SWEET DOH MIXES « CAKE DONUT MIXES « CAKE BASES ee your oe 
YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES e SWEET DOH BASES “a partner oe 
CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR “Ce, oe 
L >< } e 
e,° @,e 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Coence® 
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Kyinlg ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Twenty-four salesmen for Purity 
Bakeries Corp. at Louisville received 
awards for safe driving recently. 

& 

Two Wilkes-Barre, Pa., bakeries, 
Williams Baking Co. and the Kings- 
ton Cake Co., had display booths at 
the Wyoming Valley Parade of Prog- 
ress exhibit in Wilkes-Barre. 


been named division manager, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Myrick. Mr. Myrick 
has resigned to take over the sales 
department of Bamby Bakeries, Bur- 
lington, N.C. 
& 
Lena Greenwald 
Spring Valley 
York City. 


has opened the 
Bakery, Inc., in New 


The Williams Baking Co., Inc., soon 
will cease operations at its plant in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., an official has re- 
ported. Gerard R. Williams, owner- 
operator of the bakery, said sales ar- 
rangements at Wilkes-Barre will be 
continued. 

€ 


Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
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the board, Strietmann Biscuit Co., 
has presented a bronze marker for 
the historic Columbia Cemetery, in 
which are buried many of the pioneers 
who settled in Cincinnati in 1788 
7 

Charles Von Stein of the Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is among nominees for election 
to the board of directors of the 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 


A 104-lb. cake was baked by the 
Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, for the 
golden jubilee celebration of the 


Newsboys’ Benevolent Athletic Assn 





iq The Geistown Cookie Jar, a new 
cookie bakery, has been opened in 
Johnstown, Pa. 


L ° 
| 


eeeeee 


The salesroom of the Federal Bak- 
ery, Tacoma, Wash., has been remod- 


a 
eled. Jack McPherson is the owner. \ v 
| ' | S) porurAk , ! 
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The government’s refusal to allow A Ay “- 7 Ff. * 

bakery employees to work on the \ QS) . 
be ¥ —— 

Sunday before Coronation Day has ° 

brought objections from L. F. Cad- : 


wallader, a director of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Lon- 
don. 


Canned Pineapple is one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite fruits. So naturally 
° it's a favorite in baked goods, too 
especially now with big Indus- 
try ads reminding folks to enjoy 
more and more Pineapple. 


Pineapple gives baked goods 
bright, inviting color and appe- 
zing appearance. Use this tropic- 
fresh fruit for more toppings, fill- 
ings and icings 


Canned Pineapple is ready to use 
without extra preparation, And 
because all five forms are always 


COROT E EEE 


top quality, there's no waste. 
Trim costs — start using more 
Canned Pineapple now. 


The Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
is using full-page color ads in the 
three Cincinnati newspapers to kick 
} off its spring campaign on Heidelberg 
rye bread. The company also has be- 
} gun its 16th year of sponsorship of 
the 15-minute radio program, “Fans 
in the Stands,” preceding all Cincin- 
nati Reds baseball games. 


3 7 
Nature’s Most Refreshing Flavor 

A $300,000 building will be erected 
by Richter Baking Co., Corpus Chris- 
ti, to expand its plant. 

& 

Michael Nappi, who operated the " 
Quality Donut Shop, Lowell, Mass., 
has opened Michael’s Sandwich and 
Donut Shop in Portland, Maine. 

& 

J. W. Gerhard has become man- 

ager for Dandee Bread at Bell Bak- 


' eries, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Ger- 
} hard is from Des Moines, Iowa. 


{ 8 
The Berkshire Biscuit Co. has ac- [) 
| quired the former Industrial Hosiery 
} Co.’s mill in Shillington, Pa. 
S 
The Bon Bon Bakery, Providence, 


R.I., formerly operated by David 
Groenveld, has been taken over by 
Leon and Josephine Hodgkinson. They 
are operating as Joe-Lee’s Bakery. 


| 
! 
| ® 
| 
, 


and watch it 
help step up your sales! 


eee eeeeeeeeeees 
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Profit by the liking for 


aA SEAS AT Rear 
—— 





Big, colorful ads in all these 
publications are reminding your customers regularly 
More than $1,000 in cash was stol- 


en from a safe in Hanscom Bros. Bak- 
ery in Philadelphia. 


to enjoy Canned Pineapple at more meals... 







\ in baked goods you make extra tasty 





2 
" > ir! 
The Cookie Jar Bakery will be with this golden fruit! 
a opened soon at Boothbay Harbor, 











, Maine, by Mrs. James Gaudet and sc ee 
P| Mrs. Paul Turcotte. tal POCO nije il inn na a 
a e o ty | a 4 
nf ne ca aru, all 
J Leon’s Pastry Shop, New York AP B Perrtow BEWARD 
City, has been opened by Leo Zwer- ee semen e ; a 
j ner. 4 mages i 
| ° 7. Qa: 
| herve aS {AOD IWOASENEERING | 
} R. L. Eberwine, manager of the | | ALE ; 
| Continental Baking Co., Youngstown, * my mee ™ ; 
. aA = R . 5 N | ruc with 4 
Ohio, has been appointed to plant w ~ 
manager in Akron. Adam Suess suc- Story “to. 
! ceeds Mr. Eberwine at Youngstown. 7h, 
{ 8 


J. D. Powell, sales supervisor of the 
Bell Bakeries, Inc., Fayetteville, N.C., 
branch since February, 1950, has 
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in Buffalo. The cake was presented 
by Charles C. Ellis, general manager, 
Hall Baking Co. 
e 
Gai’s French Bakery, Seattle, will 
build a 9,000 sq. ft. addition to its 
plant there. The addition will include 
a salesroom and offices, a. new ship- 
ping department and a basement ga- 
rage, Henry Gai, manager, has an- 
nounced. : 
e 


James Vitale has announced the 
sale of the Queen City Bakery to 
Theodore Udhus, operator of the Big 
Four Donut Co. in Seattle. Mr. Ud- 
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hus said he is closing down his opera- 
tion to concentrate on production. 
o 
The Danish-Maid Bakery, Seattle, 
has closed its doors and will be of- 
fered for sale, C. K. Butcher, owner, 
has announced. 


Dietzen’s Bakery, Yakima, Wash., 
has been purchased by Fritz and 
Rudolph Massong, formerly employed 
by Sigman’s Bakery. 

e 


A new Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., retail store has 


been opened in Lynwood, Wash. Mrs. 
C. McChesney has been named man- 
ager. This is the 53rd branch to be 
established by the Seattle Van de 
Kamp organization. 

* 

Frank A. Sherman, International 
Milling Co., presented a demonstra- 
tion for bakers attending the 34th 
Mid-America Restaurant Exposition 
held at Cleveland recently. 

e 

Fred E. Aldinger is president, Les- 
ter A. Smith is vice president and 
secretary, and Russell C. Keller, 
treasurer of the newly organized 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
SUPPLEMENTARY FUMIGATION 


Use DOWFUME EB-15 for monthly machinery and spot treatment 


between general space fumigations with DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


Ideal for 


local machinery and spot fumigation, 
Dowfume" EB-15 is designed to be used at regular 


. ’ 
ty, 
Ue Be 


’ 





Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into any convenient opening. Dosage 
chart on request. Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


build-up. 


in their breeding places and thus reduce insect 


intervals between general space fumigations with 
Dow Methyl! Bromide. It is exceptionally effective 
for treatment of processing and handling equip- 
ment capable of retaining fumigant vapors for a 
reasonable length of time. 

Dowfume EB-15 is a low vapor pressure material 
which evaporates slowly and is retained in dead 
stock, where it can remain effective for 30 to 60 
days after application. This is an efficient way to 
control all common types of grain and cereal insects 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


For general space, vault. box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations— Dow Methyl Bromide penetrates infested 
materials thoroughly—controls pests in all life 





stages— works fast—aerates rapidly. It will pay you 
to get the facts. You are invited to write our 
Fumigant Department for complete information on 
Dow fumigants. We will gladly put you in touch 
with a competent operator in your locality, one 
specializing in mill fumigation, THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan. 
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Dutch Pretzel Co., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. A new structure 40x80 ft. houses 
the bakery. 


Production employees of Merita 
Bakery, Orlando, Fla., were present- 
ed with the Merit award for having 
produced the finest quality bread of 
Merita’s 19 plants in the eight south- 
eastern states for 1952. 

® 

United Biscuit Company of Amer- 
ica, Tulsa, and Mead’s Bakery, Inc., 
Lawton, Okla., have added new 
trucks. 

e 


The seventh outlet for Foutch’s 
Bakery has been established in Co- 
lumbus. Ormand Bryan is the man- 
ager. 


Baking ceased recently at the Pu- 
rity Sunbeam Co. at Salem, Ill. The 
office will continue as a distributing 
point for products baked at Pana, III. 
Work has been started on a new 
building which will house the com- 
pany’s delivery trucks and offices. 

a 


Thompson’s Restaurant, located in 
the heart of downtown Louisville, has 
opened a pastry and bakery goods 
department. 

@ 


Dorothy Ferguson, Inc., Greeley, 
Colo., is a new bakery corporation. 
The incorporators are Dorothy and 
David F. Ferguson and Edwin J. Hae- 
feli. 

a 

Miller’s Super Market, Denver, will 
add a bakery outlet at its large new 
shopping center at West 44th St. and 
Wadsworth Blvd. 

2 

Harry C. Neff, who has had charge 
of the Muncie, Ind., sales territory of 
Perfection Biscuit Co. 12 years, has 
been named manager of the Indian- 
apolis branch, succeeding A. D. Green, 
who retired after 16 years as man- 
ager. 

e 


The Broadhead (Wis.) Bakery has 
heen sold by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
3enson to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Sursus. 
Mr. Benson is retiring because of ill 
health. 


s 
The Casco (Wis.) Bakery has been 
opened by Mrs. Milton Waldow and 
Mrs. Edward Brusda. 
. 
The Martin Baking Co. has com- 
pleted a new addition to its plant at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Construction has been started on 
a $35,000 office and shipping building 
for the Buffalo branch of the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 


Helm’s Bakery, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
held a grand reopening after the shop 
and store were completely remodeled. 
Cc. L. Helm is the owner. 

® 

Barbara’s Bake Shoppe, Inc., is the 
name of the former City Bakery, Iowa 
City, Iowa, which was recently sold 
to Paul and Robert Stark and Jack 
A. Perkins. 

2 

Val Stephan, formerly operator of 
the Stephan Bakery, St. Louis, has 
sold out to Robert Stolte. 

@ 


A three-column feature recently in 
the El Paso (Texas) Herald Post 
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PJ) / 8 C40 CRACKED WHEAT BASIC MIX 


A Product of 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
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paid tribute to the three wholesale 
and more than a dozen retail bak- 
eries in El Paso. Given prominent 


mention were Kahn's Baking Co., 
Rainbo Baking Co. and Mead’s Fine 
Bread Co. ¢ 


The Williston (N.D.) Quality Bak- 
ery, formerly Landgren’s Bakery, has 
reopened under new ownership. 

2 

Whittenberg Bakery, Lovington, 
N.M., has added John D. Wright to 
the baking staff 
e 

and Cornie Kooi- 


Bert Voetberg 
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man have taken over operation of the 
bakery formerly operated by the lat- 
ter’s father, W. C. Kooiman, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 
el 
Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Gillespie have 
moved their American Bakery to a 
new temporary location, 524 West 
Railroad Ave., Tucumcari, N.M. 
& 
The Frederic (Wis.) Bakery recent- 
ly staged its grand opening. 
& 
A group of Staunton, Va., business- 
men have purchased the Spalding 
Baking Co. M. W. Fields, for many 


years head of the Beck & Fields 
Friddle’s Bakery, Inc., is president of 
the new firm. 

* 

J. E. O'Connell, president of the 
Eddy Bakery Co., was main speaker 
at Eddy’s “family party” attended 
by 120 employees at Superior, Wis. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Tomsich are 
the new owners of the Tower (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

€ 

The Odebolt (Iowa) Bakery, has 
resumed operations under ownership 
of Mrs. Henrik Flogstad. 
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The ORIGINAL B-E-T-S, also available 
with PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D ADDED! 


To meet the requests of many bakers for the addition of 
vitamin D to enriched bread, Sterwin scores another first by 


Bis? sn, 


making available B-E-T-S with pure crystalline vitamin D 


added. 


This new B-E-T-S tablet containing vitamin D will enable 
the baker to meet the standards for enriched bread including 
vitamin D easily, accurately and economically. The baker 
can add to his enriched bread label, claim for the percentage 
of minimum daily requirement of vitamin D contained. 


Thousands of bakers know B-E-T-S as the fast, thoroughly 
disintegrating tablet that assures uniform bread enrich- 
ment. B-E-T-S has always led the way for easy, accurate, 

economical bread enrichment. And, the new B-E-T-S 

gives you a powerful, new selling point. 


Write or wire us for full information. 
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Stocked for quick delivery: Rensse- 
laer (N.Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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E. C. HASKELL APPOINTED 
TO BORDEN POST IN EAST 


NEW YORK—Appointment of E. C. 
Haskell as assistant eastern division 
manager of the Borden Food Prod- 
ucts Co. has been announced by John 
B. Hunt, production manager. Mr. 
Haskell, whose headquarters will be 
at Syracuse, N.Y., succeeds Avery H. 
Terk, who retired after 42 years’ 
service with the Borden Co. 

Mr. Haskell joined Borden’s in 
1931 and his most recent post was 
that of superintendent at Albany, 
Ore., to which he was named in Au- 
gust, 1951. 

Mr. Terk joined the Merrell-Soule 
Co., a pioneer firm in the powdered 
milk field, in 1911. Later he was ap- 
pointed division superintendent of 
Canadian Milk Products, Ltd., a Mer- 
rell-Soule subsidiary. When Borden's 
acquired Merrell-Soule in 1928, Mr. 
Terk remained as assistant division 
manager of the Borden Company, 
Ltd., as well as of the eastern divi- 
sion. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


METZ BAKING CO. NAMES 
W. C. METZ AS PRESIDENT 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—William C. 
Metz has been elected president of 
the Metz Baking Co., Sioux City. Mr. 
Metz has been vice president for the 
past seven years. 

Henry Metz, Jr., president since its 
founding in 1922, remains as chair- 
man of the board. E. R. Sailer, secre- 
tary-treasurer since 1937, will retire 
effective next Jan. 1. 

Other new officers elected were G. 
R. Cassem, vice president in charge 
of sales; Arnold W. Metz, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; Dale G. 
Putnam, secretary, and Harold L. 
Johnson, treasurer. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


BUFFALO—Plans for the conven- 
tion of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
to be held in Buffalo May 31-June 2, 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of Buffalo in the Park Lane Restau- 
rant. 

The Allied Trades group is promot- 
ing the state convention and provid- 
ing financial help to the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn., host group. 

The annual allied dinner dance, it 
was announced, will be held June 2. 
A. E. Dell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
general chairman of the event. 








BREAD !s 
IRVIN SAVIN ELECTED 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Irvin Savin 
has been elected chairman of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in a meet- 
ing held in Portland. Mr. Savin op- 
erates the Savin Bakery, Tillamook, 
Ore. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 








PIE THROWING EVENT 
AIDS CHARITIES 


LOS ANGELES — Six charities 
benefited from a pie-throwing event 
in which campus leaders from the 
University of Southern California 
were made to “face it.” The pies, 
cream and custard variety were do- 
nated by a Los Angeles bakery, and 
were auctioned off to the throwers 
at prices from 25¢ to $4.75. It was 
part of the USC’s Trojan Chest Week, 
patterned on the familiar Community 
Chest drives. 
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Tri-State Bakers Assn. Urged 
to “Get Out of the Rut” 


NEW ORLEANS “Review the 
past for the good it contains, but get 
out of the rut of using a particular 
method now because it was used in 
the past, the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
heard from its president at the annu- 
al meeting of the group here April 
12-14. 

Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, 
New Orleans, also cautioned the bak- 
ing industry against being too cost 


conscious about its products, to the 
detriment of taste. Bright spots in 
the future were detailed as he called 
attention to a growing interest in 
frozen baked foods, while at the same 
time, he said, there are problems to 
be faced in the competition of other 
foods and the need for training per- 
sonnel for the more advanced bakery 
jobs. 

Registration totaled 340, with good 


representations from the states of 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
which make up the Tri-State associa- 
tion. 

Retailers gathered on the opening 
day for a lengthy demonstration at 
McKenzie’s Bakery to see methods of 
simplifying cake decorating and dis- 
cussing packaging for retail opera- 
tors. The retailers met again at the 
Jung Hotel, convention headquarters, 
after joining with the wholesalers for 
two sessions. 

Thought-provoking and informative 
was the revealing address of Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, New York City, director 
of the bureau of nutrition of that 
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SAPPHIRE FLOURS ("2 
constantly available to you fron 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 





3 SAPPHIRE 


PROTEIN 


12.50 





‘critica SAPPHIRE 


12.00 





SAPPHIRE 


11.40 











You can choose from such flours as these, or have others 
milled to your own specifications for protein and ash. 





PROTEIN ASH 


PROTEIN 








SUPER 

Super Sapphire 
Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


12.50 | .40 
12.70 | .42 


MELLOW 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


11.40 
11.75 





15.50 72 





REGULAR 
Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 

King Grizzly Clear 


12.00 | .40 


DAKOTANA 


Dakotana 


15.00 





12.25 42 
14.80 72 














WHOLE WHEAT 
Sapphire Whole Wheat| 15.10 








1.60 
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Mills Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA @ EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Backed by Our Reputation for Milling Selected Wheats to Exact Specifications 
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city’s department of health, who dis- 
cussed the “Role of Bread in a Reduc- 
ing Diet.” Recalling that he was the 
first doctor in this country to advo- 
cate bread enrichment 15 years ago, 
Dr. Jolliffe explained what bread en- 
richment has done for the benefit of 
the nation’s health, the virtual disap- 
pearance of beri-beri and pellagra 
and improvement in the national diet. 
After quoting statistics on the 
growing life expectancy, Dr. Jolliffe 
pointed out that after the age of 40, 
men die off faster than women. “This 
is due primarily,” he stated, “to over- 
weight or obesity of men in this 
country. The great national problem 
of nutrition today is primarily one of 
overweight, the number one _ nutri- 
tional problem of this country.” 


Encouragement for Bakers 


However, he explained to the bak- 
ers that they need not regard this as 
a roadblock to the sale of their prod- 
ucts. It is sugars and fats, he went 
on, that supply the bulk of the cal- 
ories consumed, and their use is going 
up steadily, while there has been a 
decline in use of cereal products. But 
the sugars and fats furnish mostly 
calories, while bread supplies good 
protein. 


“Bread should 
definitely in 
diet,” he went on. “If persons 
who are reducing would eat 
a Slice of bread one hour or one 
half hour before meal time, that 
would appease the appetite or cut 
it, so that the individual will not 
eat so much fattening food. Gra- 
ham crackers are being produced 
for persons reducing, to use in 
this manner, but exactly the 
same effect is produced by a 
slice of bread.” 


Dr. Jolliffe stressed the caloric 
content of foods as against nutrition- 
al values and protein source. The job 
before the bakers in days to come, he 
suggested, is to educate the doctors 
and educate the public in regard to 
calories in bread. 

“T believe that the per capita con- 
sumption of bread will start to rise,” 
he said. “It has to, what with the 
increase in population. Two problems 
will confront the millers and the bak- 
ers—are we going to improve the 
nutritional value of bread? Are we 
going to increase the protein content? 


have a 
every 


place 
reducing 


Employee Relations Discussed 

Two other speakers dealt with cur- 
rent problems of employee relations. 
Sam Lang, New Orleans attorney and 
labor relations consultant, who listed 
three approaches customarily fol- 
lowed on the question: A casual one, 
a chip on the shoulder and the se- 
rious person. To bring these out, he 
cited experiences, including one where 
the firm and employees clashed and 
confusion resulted. ‘““‘This was not nec- 
essary, if only proper relations had 
existed and had been developed... . 
No matter how large your operation, 
you cannot afford to neglect employee 
relations. You must recognize this as 
a most important phase of your busi- 
ness. You need some kind of system 
just as surely as you do in production 
and sales, and just as much as you 
can’t afford to ignore customer rela- 
tions. ... Run your plant as one well 
disciplined, but one that is operated 
with understanding and sympathy. 
... That attitude and program must 
permeate the entire organization.” 

Guy Faulk, Jr., Mobile, Ala., bank- 
er, explained to the bakers a practi- 
cal tested employee retirement pro- 
gram, based either on a pension sys- 
tem for career employees or on a 
profit-sharing retirement plan. The 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Selectivi ty «=. 


The best of the harvests is always selected for Kansas Mill- 
ing Company flours . . . another reason why these flours 
maintain their uniformity and top baking performance for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 


hansas Milling Company : Wichita, Kansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 






















What better way is there to build a 
bigger bread business than to select and 








stick with a flour known to be of de- 
pendable and sound quality all the time. 


That is the record of RODNEY flours 
over many years of production, through 
good seasons and bad. This quality 
standard is the reason RODNEY flours 1 


are so well respected in the baking in- i 


Gy 2 





dustry. They have been the founda- 


tion of many a bread quality success. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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FULPR 
BAGS 


| With an eye to fashion, the radiant 
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new Fulprint patterns and colors 


are designed for instant customer 


= 
| appeal! FULPRINT BAGS, designed for 
i ering your cus- your customer's 


tomers color- 





fast, quality 





cotton cloth, are easily converted for 


so many home sewing 





projects. And for 


| YOU, Fulprint 

Bags offer 

| a handsome, 

| more sturdy container of uniform 


quality. Get the complete Fulprint 


story from our nearest factory branch. 





BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta * New Orleans * Dallas * St.Louis * Denver * Los Angeles * Kansas City, Kans. * Minneapolis * New York City, 347 Madison Ave. * Winter Haven, Fla. * San Francisco * Phoenix 













WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 






There is a reward for pur- 

chasing these Star flours ... it 
a is the reward of pride and sat- 
isfaction that comes to a baker 
who knows that the ingredi- 
ents of his loaf are the very 
best obtainable. 










The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When baking bread, the scaling 
weight of the dough is not affected 
by the temperature of the oven. 

2. A “pure fruit jam” must con- 
tain not less than 55% fruit, accord- 
ing to government standards. 

3. Sugar is used in sweetened con- 
densed milk to aid its keeping qual- 
ity. 

4. Custard filling in pies breaks 
down and turns watery due to using 
too high an egg content. 

5. Bread is generally proofed at a 
temperature of 95-100° F. and a rela- 
tive humidity of about 85%. 

6. Invert syrup contains about 35% 
moisture. 

7. Dextrose is sometimes used, in 
small amounts, in pie doughs to im- 
prove the crust color. 

8. The fat content of butter and 
hydrogenated shortening is identical. 

9. It is impossible to make good an- 
gel food cakes when the flour is mixed 
in by machine instead of by hand. 

10. In making white cakes, baking 
powder and cream of tartar are quite 
often used because both of these in- 
gredients produce carbon dioxide gas, 
giving the cake its volume. 

11. In the average puff paste for- 


mula, the total fat content is usually 
equal to the flour content. 


12. The fat content of “breakfast” 
cocoa is 18%. 

13. When using powdered eggs, 5 
lb. of powdered whole eggs and 15 
lb. of water should be mixed together 
to make 20 lb. of reconstituted whole 
eggs. 

14. The average loaf of white bread 
contains about 28% moisture. 

15. A high grade of cake flour is 
usually recommended for making pie 
doughs. 

16. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be eliminated by 
placing a greased sheet of paper on 
them before placing them in the oven. 

17. If a standard regulation size 
dough trough is used, three feet of 
space are allowed for each 100 Ib. 
of flour made into a bread dough. 

18. Caramel is used mainly in rye 
bread in order to give it a distinctive 
flavor. 

19. When chocolate is used in a 
sponge cake mix, the volume of the 
cakes will be decreased. 

20. Molasses on an average will 
contain about 56% sugar. 








A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks, Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


“FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al] Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 

















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 








David Harum 


says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 


68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Bill Gray 
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. **Since I hired Miss LaBlonde, I've lost all my women 
Cra 


- customers, but the men buy three times as much.”"" 














Rather than suggest you hire platinum blondes to make your cash register 
jingle, may we offer a practical suggestion to help you do more business? To 
really please a// of your customers, men and women, try American Beauty Cake 
Flour, and see what wonderful, high, light cakes you'll turn out. We honestly 
feel American Beauty Cake Flour is one of the finest performers in our Russell-Miller 


line of quality bakery flours. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, 


about American Beauty Cake Flour. 
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BEAUTY | 
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and other fine 


pakery flours 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Will Address 
lowa Bakers 


WATERLOO, IOWA—A speech by 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, will 
feature the opening session of the 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
scheduled for May 11-13 at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in Cedar Rapids, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & Lang- 
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las Baking Co., Waterloo, association 
president and secretary. 

Mr. Kelley will address the open- 
ing business session of the conven- 
tion the morning of May- 12. 

The festivities will get under way 
the afternoon of May 11 with a golf 
tournament at the Elmcrest Golf & 
Country Club beginning at 1:30. In 
charge of the tournament are Jack 
Tod, Taystee Baking Co., Burlington; 
Arthur Story, Petersen Baking Co., 
Cedar Rapids; Walter Brown, Colonia! 
Baking Co., and George Holcomb, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Cedar Rapids. 
Golf prizes will be awarded at a 
6:30 p.m. buffet supper May 11 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel with the C. F. Alt- 


stadt Memorial Tray going to the 
winner. The allied trades party for 
bakers will be held during the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

An early-birds’ breakfast is sched- 
uled for 8 a.m., May 12, followed by 
the general convention session at 
which Mr. Kelley will be the opening 
speaker. Also scheduled to speak is 
Rep. Thomas E. Martin of Iowa City. 

The convention will break up into 
two sessions, one for wholesale bak- 
ers and one for retailers, for the 
afternoon of May 12 and the morning 
of May 13. 

This annual dinner dance and 
floor show is planned for the eve- 
ning of May 12. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE good baking value of HUNTER 

flours is an “old story” to many bakers, 
for HUNTER’S CREAM and other top 
quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 70 years—the old- 
est flour brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Carolina Bakers’ 
Group to Hear 
A. R. Fleischmann 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C—A. R. 
Fleischmann, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and associated with the 
baking industry for over 35 years, 
will address the Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas on June 15 on the 
subject “Tomorrow’s Challenge Is 
Today’s Job.” The Carolina associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
at the Ocean Forest Hotel here 
June 13-15. 

Mr. Fleischmann is a past presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and also a past vice 
president of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. He has also made 
many contributions in the general 
field of personnel relations and sales 
training. 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council of Nashville, will 
address the B.A.C. at the banquet on 
the evening of June 15. His subject 
will be “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 
This talk won a medal of honor from 
the Freedom Foundation. While Mr. 
Sensing is noted as a keen analyst of 
the political and economic scene, he 
is equally well known for “sugar- 
coating his pills.” 

Ed Weston, talented magician and 
his family will entertain on Allied 
night, and again on the afternoon of 
June 14 for the teen-agers and the 
juniors. He represents the Sylvania 
division for cellophane sales of the 
American Viscose Corp. and makes 
magic his hobby. 

The annual cocktail party June 13 
begins at 5 p.m. “Chitlings and Crack- 
lins,” Carolina Showboat’s presenta- 
tion on the evening of June 14, will 
be the fourth annual presentation of 
this enjoyable feature. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. WALKER RETIRES 
FROM BORDEN CO. POST 


NEW YORK—H. William Walker, 
until recently sales manager of the 
domestic bulk dry milk operations of 
the Borden Food Products Co., a divi- 
sion of the Borden Co., has retired 
after 48 years’ service. He had been 
acting in an advisory capacity since 
last May for the industrial products 
department, a food product group 
formed at that time to handle domes- 
tic sales of bulk products, including 
dry milk. Daniel W. Murchison is 
product manager of the new depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Walker was widely known for 
his promotion of roller process dry 
milk in the food field. 

Mr. Walker had been with the 
Casein Company of America for 25 
years prior to 1929 when the Borden 
Co. acquired the Casein firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILPRINT PROMOTES 
WALTER J. HULLINGER 

MILWAUKEE—Bert Hefter, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Milprint, Inc., has announced the 
promotion of Walter J. Hullinger as 
assistant general sales manager for 
the midwest territory. Mr. Hullinger 
has had 16 years of experience in the 
packaging of food products. 

Mr. Hullinger moves from the Iowa 
selling territory to headquarters in 
Milwaukee. His new duties will in- 
clude traveling with Milprint sales- 
men. 
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y “ENTOLETER’ 


“ENTOLETER” IN- 


“ENTOLETER”’ FESTATION DESTROYER 


SCOURER-ASPIRATOR 


SIMON SUCTION FILTER 
DUST COLLECTOR “ENTO- 


“ENTOLETER” LETER’’ IMPACT MILL 
DIVISION 


SIMON 
TYPE R PURIFIER 


SIMON At the A.O.M. 
FLOWMASTER PLANSIFTER ’ Booth 62-63 


“ENTOLETER" Centrifugal Machines 
and 
SIMON . . . in the Service of Milling 


SIMON ROLLERMILL 


SIMON i ENTOLETER DIVISION is the United States ageni 
PNEUMATIC SYSTEM for Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 


For information on any of our products, write to 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc 
P.O. BOX 904—NEW HAVEN 4, CONN 





The trademark “EMTOLETER" is your guarantee of complete satisfaction 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 










A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 


New Propucts 


/ New Services 
* 


New Lirerature 





Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 3355—Bun states. Made of stainless steel the 
. slicer is completely portable. For 
Slicer complete information check No. 3355 
The Safe-Slice Manufacturing Co. and mail the coupon. 
has introduced a new bun slicer a a 
which, it is claimed, enables the No. 3362—Heat 





slicer 
a high rate 


to prepare hamburger buns at 
of speed with complete 
safety to the operator. Each bun 
is cut parallel with the bottom, pro- 
ducing a uniform cut, the company 


Sealer 


A new rotary, continuous heat 
sealer designed for either auto-feed 
or manual feed, is announced by 
Pack-Rite Machines. This is known 
as the model DF Speedsealer, and, 
according to the company, is es- 
pecially applicable where sealing op- 
erations are such that some bags 
are adapted to automatic feeding and 
some are bulky or odd shaped and 
must be hand fed. The company says 
the change from one method of feed- 
ing to another requires less than a 
minute, requiring investment in only 
one machine where both methods of 
feeding are employed. The firm also 
claims accessibility to preheater and 
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Send me information on the items marked: 
No. 2604—-Casters [) No. 3359-—-Wrapping Machine ; 
No. 3349—Safety Posters } No. 3360—Reach-in Refrigerator 
No. 3354Insect Bulb [] No. 3361—Bread Wrapper i 
No. 3355 --Bun Slicer ] No. 3362—-Heat Sealer i 
No. 3356 Deep Fat Fryer (] No. 3363—Heat Control i 
No. 3357. - Mixer [] No. 3364—-Loaf Moulder a 
No. 3358—Bulk Handling [] No. 3365—Pricing System ; 

i 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 














No postage stamp 





BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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folding device if the latter is used 
for fold over of bag top. The ma- 
chine is applicable for sealing cel- 
lophane, glassine, foil and the heavi- 





er kraft-backed and scrim-backed 
laminates used for military packag- 
ing. More information may be ob- 
tained by circling No. 3362 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3356—Deep Fat 
Fryer 


Claims of semi-automatic fat 
changeover, self-cleaning, 5 min. pre- 
heat and virtual instantaneous tem- 
perature recovery are being made 
by the Hotpoint Co. for its new 


deep fat frying machine. The com- 
pany also lists refinements such as a 
tilt type heating element that swings 


upright, a removable fat compart- 
ment, a roller bearing drawer that 
stores reserve fat, drain and strain 
apparatus, twin signal lights, twin 
fry baskets and valveless steel fat 
compartments. Preheating time with 
the new unit is said to be 5 min. to 
350°. Called the mark 313, the unit 
is finished in a silver-gray baked on 
aluminum enamel. Complete details 
are available by checking No. 3356 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3357—Mixer 


A new mixer of the continuous 
automatic type, model 10M-3, is be- 
ing manufactured by the E. T. Oakes 
Corp. It is described as a further 
development of the Oakes continu- 
ous automatic mixer but of smaller 
size, making possible its use in plants 
of limited production capacity. The 
system is completely enclosed. Pro- 
duction claimed is as follows: 600 Ib. 


an hour for biscuit marshmallow; 
up to 1,500 lb. an hour for candy 
marshmallow; 800 to 2,000 lb. an 


hour of different types of cake bat- 
ters; up to 800 lb. an hour for va- 
nilla wafers, and 2,000 lb. an hour 
for mayonnaise. However, it can be 
throttled down to 50 lb. an hour for 
experimental work or speeded up to 
maximum output as desired, the com- 
pany states. The mixer is of stain- 
less steel. The company states that 
improvements, which now have been 
incorporated also in the larger model, 
14M-5, include variable speed power 
units with wider speed ranges and 
easier speed adjustment. These units 
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Fruit Filled 
Coffee Cake m 
with ROLLING PI 


GLO st 


Your sweet goods sales will zoom with 
ROLLING PIN GLO Sweet Dough 
Control. You'll save labor with tested 
GLO. And you'll be giving your cus- 
tomers the freshest, most flavorful, best 
tasting sweet goods they ever had. Get 
GLO and watch your profits grow. 


Minute Editorial 


Mass display of a featured item will 
help increase your sales to a marked 
degree. Build an entire window around 
a single item, even using dozens of units 
where necessary. Don’t be skimpy on 
your interior display of the same item, 
no matter whether it’s sweet goods, 
bread, pies or cakes. A mass display will 
be an overpowering salesman for you. 


FREE / 





Ask your ROLLING PIN man fora 
free five pound sample of GLO 
Sweet Dough Control. Or send 
us a postcard today, and we will 
send your trial sample to you at 
once so you can try it, too. 


1878 + Diamond Jubilee - 


1953 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


ROLLING PIN SQUARE 
MELROSE PARK, ILL 


wae 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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power the rotor as well as the pump 
with increased range of output, it is 
said. Further details may be secured 
by checking No. 3357 and mailing 
the coupon. 


No. 3365—Pricing 
System 


Descriptive literature on the pric- 
ing system of Shaw & Slavsky, Inc., 
called by the trade phrase of “How 
to Price to Sell,” is now available 
to retailers. Included is a detailed 
price list for the tags, inserts, shelf 
moulding and mass displays. The 
literature shows the tags with ac- 
tual size numbers and in color; it 
is available by checking No. 3365 
and mailing the coupon 


No. 335 1—Inseet 
Bulb 


Insect Controls, Inc., has_ intro- 
duced a new vaporizing electric light 
bulb which operates on any current 
in any position and which is said 
to use powerful, safe chemical pel- 
lets for effective insect killing. It 
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is said that its insect killing effects 
remain in the room from two weeks 
to a month, depending on the num- 
ber of pellets vaporized. The bulb 
fits into any light socket and is said 
to burn more than 8,000 hours. The 
pellets are made of lindane. Called 
the Champ insect bulb, the company 
states its product has been approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Check No. 3354 and mail the 
coupon to secure complete details. 


No. 3361—Bread 
Wrapper 


A printed cellophane bread wrap- 
per, called Ad-Cello, and suitable for 
running on the wrapping machine ex- 
actly as plain cellophane, is now in 
production by Fabricon Products, 
Inc. The band is printed directly on 
the cellophane, according to the man- 
ufacturer, eliminating the need for 
inner bands or outserts. Samples of 
the new packaging medium and com- 
plete information are available with- 
out obligation by checking No. 3361 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3360—Reach-in 
Refrigerator 


Especially designed for bakeries is 
a 53 cu. ft. reach-in refrigerator, 
with a remote ts H.P. motor, now 
being manufactured by the McCray 
Refrigerator Co., Inc. It has two 
long solid doors, with 30 pan slides 
in each compartment, and having a 
total capacity of 60 pan slides. The 
refrigerator is available in two fin- 
ishes, in either enamel exterior and 
porcelain interior or all stainless 
steel exterior and interior. It has 
chrome-plated heavy commercial 
hardware, Styron plastic door lin- 
ers, and built-in steel “bow-springs” 
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in doors. The bakery model is also 
available in a freezer design and in 
82 cu. ft. sizes. Complete details 
are available by checking No. 3360 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3358—Bulk 
Materials Handling 


A new 16 page catalog on bulk 
material handling problems has just 
been published by Tote System, Inc. 
Tote is said to be a complete, me- 
chanical, automatic system for fill- 
ing, transporting, storing, discharg- 
ing, weighing and blending all types 
of bulk materials, including liquids. 
Heart of the Tote System is an 
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aluminum Tote bin available in three 
standard sizes. Completing the sys- 
tem are automatic filling equipment 
and automatic discharging equip- 
ment. Free copies of the catalog 

extensively illustrated with photo- 
graphs of actual installations, me- 
chanical diagrams, basic specifica- 
tions, plus a table of economic ad- 
vantages may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3358 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3359—W rapping 
Machine 


Hayssen Manufacturing Co. is pro- 
ducing a new model V-type under- 
fold wrapping machine which is said 
to wrap with or without cards or 
trays, and uses cellophane, foil or 
other wrapping materials. Company 
officials say the seal is tight, water- 
proof and ideal for bakery products. 
Check No. 3359 and drop the cou- 
pon in the mail to secure complete 
information about this machine. 


No. 3363—Heat 
Control 


Proctor Electric Co. has begun 
production of a heat control meth- 
od which it is calling the Proctor 
infinite control switch (model 510 
for 1,250 watts, model 520 for 2,100 
watts). Company spokesmen said the 
switch regulates electric heating 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


« 






FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Preteta MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
ellow Type *rotein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 














_ Bakers Flour 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 


More Reason than Rhyme! 





** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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units through an infinite number of 
intermediate settings ranging from 
zero up to the maximum rated wat- 
tage, instead of the usual limited 
number. Underwriters Laboratories, 
it is reported, have tested and ap- 
proved the new switch. More data 
may be secured by checking No. 3363 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3364—Loaf 
Moulder 


Development of its new chain curl 
loaf moulder has been announced by 
the Thomson Machine Co. The com- 
pany states it has made a number 
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of changes in moulding features from 
the drum moulding method on twist 
and one piece white bread. It can 
also be used for variety and special! 
loaves, the firm says. The unit is 
available on new adjustable moulders 
and also as a conversion unit for 
Thomson adjustable moulders now 
in use. Complete details may be se- 
cured by checking No. 3364 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3349—Safety 
Posters 


A new series of eight safety post- 
ers, designed to remind industria! 


truck operators of safe driving and 
operating practices, has been pro- 
duced by The Baker-Raulang Co. 
Printed in color on 14x22 in. sheets, 
the posters are done in a bold cartoon 
style which makes them easy to 
read at a distance and while mov- 
ing. The tag line, “Be smart—be 
safe,” appears on each poster. “High- 
stack with care,” “Know your clear- 
ances,” “Watch load limits,” “AlI- 
ways brake carefully” are typical 
subjects treated in the new series. 
The complete set, ready for mount- 
ing on company bulletin boards or 
any wall, are available without 
charge. Check No. 3349 and mail 
the coupon for complete details. 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...for Bak 














Rye Sours 


For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


0. B. 
Stabilizer 

A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








Other Brolite Products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Vita-Plus White a) 
Culture an a 
Conditions 













dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erence of dough. 
Whitens crumb 

color. 


Brosoft 
A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


For better 
Cakes, Cookies, 


5 types of 


Pie Dough 
Culture 
Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





Facil J 





flavor in 

Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 







je Ge 


| White and Cocoa 


————__ 


am) Fudge Bases 
al | For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 


—— _) terCream icings of better flavor, 









easier handling. Economical. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave 
New York City 3, \.% 


2921S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Avenue N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston$Avenue®Chicago 47, Illinois 
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No. 2664—Casters, 
Wheels 


A redesigned line of fabricated steel 
casters and wheels is now in produc- 
tion by the All Steel Welded Truck 
Co. Fabricated of mild steel arc- 
welded into resilient unbreakable 
units, the new Clark casters and 
wheels are available in a wide range 





of capacities, with sealed swivels and 
wheel bearings if desired, states the 
manufacturer. A choice of steel, rub- 
ber, composition, oil resistant, static- 
conductive, or plastic tires is offered. 
Straight roller, ball, or tapered roller 
bearings are optional. For further 
information check No. 2604 and mail 
the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3327 — Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 3328—Industrial paint, Enter- 
prise Paint Mfg. Co. 

No. 33829—Tenderizing agent, Bro- 
lite Co., Inc. 

No. 3330—Emergency lighting unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. 3331—Booklets cn stabilizers, 
Seaplant Chemical Corp. 

No. 3332—Booklet on plant mainte- 
nance, Wheeler Associates, Inc. 

No. 3333—Automatic door control, 
Dor Omatic Division of Republic In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 3334—Polyethylene drum liner, 
Mehl Mfg. Co. 

No. 3335—Conveyor leasing plan, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 33386—Steam cleaner, Sellers 
Injector Corp. 

No. 3337—Gloss white paint, Trop- 
ical Paint & Oil Co. 

No. 38338—Roof ventilator for 
trucks, Evans Products Co. 
No. 3339—Booklet on 

icing, Mallet & Co. 

No. 3340—Depanning compound, H. 
Hexter & Co. 

No. 3341—F loor scrubbing machine, 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 

No. 3342—Bakery oil, Kraft Foods 
Co. 

No. 33483 — Formulas, 
Spice Trade Assn. 

No. 3344—Brochure on polyethylene 
bags and liners, Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3345—Cake ornament catalog, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3346—Utility lug, McClintock 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3347—Cabinet 
Oven Co. 

No. 3348—Doughnut kettle, Wells 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3351—Portable display units, 
Wil-Mil Co. 

No. 3352—Hydraulic lifts, Big Joe 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3353—Automatic pan greaser, 
Imperial Machine Co. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


OOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 
Cc 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong© flour 


GRAHAM KING— 


low viscosity flour 


100% soft wheat graham 





PASTRY KING— 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
<j] JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


























Cente NHIAl Lourie mis a) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR : — 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ‘ : - 
Li 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ' ‘ peediaid 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 38 











1. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven would show a smaller bak- 
ing loss than a loaf baked in a cool 
oven. For this reason, the dough 
would be scaled somewhat lighter for 
bread baked in a hot oven. 

2. False. It must contain not less 
than 45% fruit. When the fruit is 
left whole or in relatively large 
pieces, it is generally designated a 
“preserve” rather than a “jam.” 

3. True. The sugar used in sweet- 
ened condensed milk acts as a pre- 
servative. Usually sweetened con- 
denced milk contains about 40-42% 
sugar. 

41. False. This difficulty is usually 
due to overbaking the pies. The cen- 
ter of the filling should be just set 
before removing the pies from the 
oven, 

3). True. These temperatures and 
humidity are usually recommended. 
However, some bakers proof their 
bread at a temperature of 104° F. 
with excellent results. 

6. False. Invert syrup contains 
about 20% moisture. 

7. True. Dextrose (corn sugar) car- 
amelizes at a lower temperature than 
gerinulated sugar. Th‘s carameliza- 
tion will produce a crust having a 
browner color 

8. False. Hydrogenated shortening 
is 100% fat while butter contains 
about 81%, 3% salt, 16% moisture. 

9. False. Excellent results may be 
obtained by mixing the flour in by 
machine. Care must be taken to mix 
on low speed and not to overmix. 

10. False. Cream of tartar does not 
produce any carbon dioxide gas. It 
does seem to have a slight bleach- 
ing action; producing a somewhat 
whiter crumb color and also strength- 
ens the egg whites somewhat. 

1l. True. The shortening and 
other fats, such as butter or marga- 
rine, usually total about the same 
as the weight of the flour. 

12. False. According to government 
specifications “breakfast” cocoa must 
contain not less than 22% cocoa fat. 

13. True. Eggs contain approxi- 
mately 74-75% water. Therefore, 
these proportions are correct. 

14. False. The average loaf of 
white bread contains about 36-37% 
moisture 

15. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour is usually recommended, as it 
will produce a tender crust with a 
reasonable amount of shortening. A 
high grade of cake flour would re- 
quire more shortening. Cake flour is 
also higher in price than pastry flour. 

16. True. When patty shells are 
properly made, it has been found 
that baking them with a greased 
sheet of paper on top eliminates this 
difficulty 

17. False. Usually, two feet of space 
are allowed for each 100 Ib. of flour 
made into a dough. 

18. False. It is mainly used in rye 
bread in order to produce a deep 
brown color. 

19. True. Due to the high fat con- 
tent in chocolate, the beaten mixture 
will be broken down. Cocoa, because 
of its flour-like state and lower fat 
content, can be used without serious- 
ly affecting the cake volume. 

20. False. The average molasses 
will contain about 66% sugar. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1008 6 0. (em ol OF 


Duluth, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








_ _ . " 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, [ND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
The Zuality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gusur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


| KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
| and SONNY HUBBARD 


mA TOT LT LOI 





ee 

















100 LBS. NET 








d LACH) BROMATED ORCA 
H ing G 
par tm aad 





WUBBARD'S SUPERLATIVE 


These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 











KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 























Tri-State Bakers 





first involves providing 30 to 50% 
of the average pay to a retiring em- 
ployee, with the corporation furnish- 
ing the financing, and the second pay- 
ment of a percentage of the com- 
pany’s profit into a trust fund for the 
benefit of workers who remain with 
the firm a given period of time. Mr. 
Faulk stated that an average of 20 
firms a week were setting up one of 
these systems or the othe 

John L. Mortimer, director of pub- 
lic relations, Gulf southwest district, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Houston, Texas, re- 
viewed the enormous growth of the 
South in recent years, so that it is 
important for the businessman “to 
keep a close focus on the matters of 
how we live with the public here in 
the South.” Bakers of this section, he 
said, are operating under the prem- 
ise that their matters of public re- 
lations ‘“‘have all jumped up in the 
past few years.” 

He cited some of the baker's public 
relations problems as quality of his 
rroducts, distribution, prices and pro- 
duction. The bread standards and the 
bread enrichment program he viewed 
as a movement towards meeting these 
problems. “Public relations,” he ex- 
plained, “is a situation that each of 
you must review for yourself. Deter- 
mine where you fit into the picture 
ind just what you can do, and spend, 
perhaps to help.” 


Curtiss Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, American Bakers Assn. 
board chairman, led off the ABA 
presentation after the Tuesday noon 
luncheon, reviewing the activities and 
promotions of the national organiza- 
tion, but stressed the need of collab- 
orating on the local level to achieve 
the desired ends 

Howard O. Hunter, American Insti- 
tute of Baking president, spoke brief- 
ly on the institute’s plant sanitation 
program, revealing that they now 
have some 500 plants that are in- 
spected periodically. He presented 
certificates of superior rating in sani- 
tation to Ben Pohlman, Smith's Bak- 
ery, Meridian, Miss., and Jess Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Laurel, Miss 

Louis E. Caster, board chairman of 
the AIB, discussed the courses ot the 
AIB school, and other services. He 
urged bakers to avail themselves of 
these facilities, particularly the lab- 
oratories, then dwelt on the recent 
Fleischmann Foundation gift to the 
AIB for scientific research 

Georges Dennery, Chas. Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans, chairman of the 
association’s registration committee 
for the past 19 conventions, was given 
an honorary life membership in the 
organization, with announcement 
made at the banquet by William C. 
Bacher, Tri-State board chairman 
Mr. Dennery was greeted by the as- 
sociation’s only other honorary mem- 
ber, Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala. He is the father of J. 
toy Smith, ABA executive commit- 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DROP IN FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dipped 5% below January figures 
during February, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Sales 
were 4% above those for the same 
month in 1952. For the first two 
months of 1953, sales were 7% high- 
er than for the same period of 1952. 








Her fingertips imagine 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer's bag from another’s simply by looking at it or fingering it. 

Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 
differences. 

Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 
choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 
“Is this company big enough?” 
“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 















































the taste 


“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
In a nutshell 
“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 
wall users consider Union. This we do know .. . and the 
inference is yours to make 

In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 


Union. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 





UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION #© NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING @® CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





tee chairman, who has been conven- gold wrist watch at the 


banquet ernoon and evening at the Metiarie 


tion program chairman for 14 years. tay Rutland, Rutland’s Bakery, Golf and Country Club, under the 
Harold Salmon, Holsum Bakeries, Birmingham, Ala., was elected presi- direction of Harry R. Redmon, Rus- 


Inc., presented the nominating com- dent of the Tri-State 


Retail Assn.,  sell-Miller Milling Co., New Orleans, 


mittee’s slate of officers, which pro- with Donald Entringer, Entringer president. Frank LaNasa was chair- 
posed reelection of all officers, and Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, board man of the golf tournament commit- 
the following were returned to office chairman. Robert Engelhardt, Free- tee; Mrs. A. J. Palermo, ladies com- 


by acclamation: Andreas Reising, Hart Bakery, Columbus, Miss., was mittee; A. J. Palermo, soft ball game; 


president; William C. Bacher, Bach- reelected vice president for Mississip- W. D. Currie, horseshoe pitching. 
er Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, board pi; N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo's Bakery, Mrs. Andreas Reising, New Or- 
chairman; Mr. Boustany, vice presi- Harvey, La., president of the New Or- leans, was chairwoman of the ladies 


dent for Louisiana; Pat Murphy, Co- leans Master Bakers 


lonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss., vice named vice president 


Assn., was entertainment committee. They of- 


for Louisiana, fered the visiting ladies a tour of the 


president for Mississippi, and Sidney and Mr. Baudier was returned as sec- New Orleans harbor, a guided tour 


Baudier, Jr., the Dough Boy, New _ retary-treasurer 
Orieans, secretary-treasurer. As a to- The Allied Trades of 


of the French Quarter and a patio 
the Tri-State luncheon and style show. Favors and 


ken of appreciation for the efforts Bakers Assn. were hosts to the con-_ prizes were offered. The ladies also 
of Mr. Reising, he was presented a_ ventioneers and their ladies one aft- were guests at the allied men’s party 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 





ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. «..:s 


City, S. Dak. 














Wedding Cake Business 

Is Increased When You Use 
BUSH’S Tier Separators and 
Ornaments 














Beautifully Made from White Styrene 


Bush's Separators are priced so 
the cost can be absorbed in the 
selling price of your wedding 
cakes, eliminating need for re- 
turns. Made in six different 
sizes. No. 66 is one of 32 differ- 
ent styles and sizes available— 
all prices! 


"a50 SET 
6 8" -10" WIDE 


4-"HIGH 


"HIGH 


“WIDE «4 


“ 


A” WIDE: 4 HIGH 


Ask Your Jobber for New Catalog! 


P. S. Have you seen the wonderful 
BUSH Bowl Scrapers yet? 


Leon D. Bush 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 


WIDE x« 4/" HIGH 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














AIB Schedules 
Special Course 
for Cake Bakers 


CHICAGO The American Insti- 
tute of Baking has announced that a 
special course for cake bakers will 
be held early this summer. The insti- 
tute reported numerous requests for 
a cake course since one was last of- 
fered in January, 1951. 

Instruction will be from June 22 
through July 3, and will be given in 
the form of lectures, demonstrations 
and shop work on the technical as- 
pects of cake production. Questions 
to be considered will include mixing 
methods, effects of varying batter 
temperatures, formula balance, pH of 
batters, icing stabilizers, cost calcu- 
lation, cake scoring, study of indi- 
vidual cake ingredients, and problems 
of low temperature freezing in cake 
production and handling. 

Guest lecturers from the baking 
and allied industries will supplement 
instruction given by the AIB faculty, 
which includes members of the school, 


laboratory and_ sanitation depart- 
ments. 
Inquiries regarding the course 


should be addressed to the Registrar, 
American Institute School of Baking, 
400 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, III. 


——=— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARTHUR RUFFING TO FILL 
DURKEE’S NORWALK POST 


CLEVELAND—Appointment of Ar- 
thur L. Ruffing as manager of the Nor- 
walk division of the Durkee Famous 
Foods division of the Glidden Co. has 
been announced by Harvey L. Slaugh- 
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ter, Durkee general manager. 

In his new position, Mr. Ruffing 
will be responsible for operations at 
the Durkee plant at Norwalk, Ohio, 
and distribution in the northeastern 
part of the U.S. of Durkee’s marga- 
rine, salad products, shortening and 
other products. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Ruf- 
fing was for several years divisional 
administrator at Norwalk. He began 
his career with this Glidden division 
in 1935. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HARRY PETRIE PROMOTED 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Harry Petrie 
has been promoted to supervisor of 
the Washington bread division of the 
Davidson Baking Co. of Portland, 
E. F. Davidson, president, has an- 
nounced. A former route salesman, 
Mr. Petrie succeeds Kenneth Ser- 
geant, who has promoted to 
manager of cake division 
in Seattle. 


been 
the 


sales 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GARDNER BAKING CO. 
BOOSTS 2 OFFICIALS 

MADISON, WIS.—Two officials of 
the Madison, Wis., plant of the Gard- 
ner Baking Co. have been promoted, 
it has been announced by company 
officials. 

Wallace H. Lulling has been named 
director of merchandising and Her- 
bert Stiemke has been promoted to 
sales manager for the area served by 
the Madison plant. 

Mr. Lulling, a stockholder and di- 
rector of the firm, began with Gard- 
ner 27 years ago as a route salesman. 
He has served as sales supervisor and 
manager. Mr. Stiemke began 
work with the company 17 years ago 
as a route salesman and has served 
as sales supervisor. 





sales 
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*In answers to oa 
magazines. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INC. 


BUFFALO e 


KANSAS CITY @ 


For low breakage 


say about 
cotton bags"... 


say: that cotton flour 
bags provide less 
breakage. 


say: that cotton han- 
dles best. 


say: cotton costs less. 


0 


for easy handling or from 


a cost standpoint, we especially recommend P/K Full 
Value Pillow Case Bags for bakery flours. 100-lb. size 
in P/K Quality 
readily and is easily sold as a ready-to-use pillow case 


unbleached type 96 muslin bleaches 
survey conducted by seven bakery 


uM 


NEW YORK 
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Program Readied 
for West Virginia 
Bakers’ Convention 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
VA. Informative business sessions 
coupled with several entertainment 
features are promised as highlights 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
convention July 26-28 at the Green- 
brier Hotel here. 

Registrations will be accepted on 
July 26, with Edward R. Johnson, 
association secretary, in charge of 
this committee. According to Rob- 
ert Storck, president of the West 
Virginia association, the business ac- 
tivities will be confined to one 
session. 

Among the entertainment features 
will be a golf tournament, bridge and 
canasta tournaments, the West Vir- 
ginia hour featuring the music of 
Meyer Davis, and the annual banquet. 

Greenbrier rates are quoted on the 
American plan. Only registered 
guests of the association will receive 
the special convention rates, it has 
been announced, and early reserva- 
tions are urged. Reservations must 
be made through the secretary of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


New Development 
Reported in Use 
of Egg Solids 


CHICAGO—A new development in 
the production and use of egg solids, 


as distinguished from “dried eggs,” 
was reported to the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers at its 


recent meeting in Chicago by George 
Carlin, assistant director of research 
at Swift & Co. 

Mr. Carlin said that ways have 
been found to preserve in egg solids 
the natural qualities of fresh eggs. 
Cakes made with the new egg solids, 
it was reported to those at the meet- 
ing, “look as good, smell as good, and 


taste as good as those made from 
fresh or frozen eggs.” 
Adding an enzyme to the liquid 


eggs now preserves in the solids the 
natural flavor of fresh eggs, it was 
said. The enzyme blocks the sugar- 
protein reaction; that reaction was 
what caused the undesirable flavor 
that often brought objections, the 
group was told. 

Today the liquid eggs are treated 
and processed in several different 
ways, the result being a variety of 
specialized egg solids, it was re- 
ported 

It takes good eggs to make good 
cakes, Mr. Carlin pointed out to the 
bakery production men attending the 
meeting. They can be good shell eggs, 
good frozen eggs, or good egg solids, 
he added. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Amer- 
ican Poultry Industries, through its 
president, Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 








VITAMINIZED BREAD GAINS 
FAVOR IN NORWAY 


* 


OSLO—The demand for vitamin- 
ized bread has increased enormously 
in the past year, it has been reported 
by bakers of Oslo, Norway. 
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has announced a three-year, $150,000 
campaign to promote egg solids. At 
a recent meeting of the institute its 
members were told of the new proc- 
ess which, it is said, extracts ‘‘the 
sugar which caused fermentation that 
produced the odor” of powdered eggs. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. has announced 
production of an enzyme _ product 
which removes glucose from eggs be- 
fore they are dried. The company 
said removal of egg sugar decreases 
flavor, color and solubility changes 
in dried egg products, and makes 
possible incorporation of dried eggs 
in products where previously only 
fresh or frozen eggs could be used. 


In a formal table setting orina darling break- 
fast nook, beautiful white bread just seems to 


belong.. and beautiful white bread means bread 
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HOLIDAY’S STORY TOLD 
EASTERN BAKERS’ GROUP 
PITTSBURGH The history of 

Mother's Day, proclaimed a national 

holiday in 1914 by President Wood- 

row Wilson, was outlined to members 
of the Retail Master Bakers Associ- 
ation of Western Pennsylvania at 
their April meeting. The speaker was 

Mrs. Charles Smith, sales manager, 

Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls. She 

was introduced by Joseph Schoemer, 

operator of Schoemer Bakery, who 
was program chairman 

Mrs. Smith also emphasized the 
selling process used at her bakery, 


stating that the window display is 
vital to Mother's Day Four 
points are stressed in these windows, 
she said: Get attention, hold it, cre 


sales 


ate a desire for cake and create a 
demand 
BREAC 
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WATERTOWN BRANCH FIRST 
WATERTOWN, N.Y 


division trophy 


The eastern 
driving was 
awarded to the Watertown branch of 
the National Biscuit Co. at a dinner 
Hotel Woodruff, Water- 
Fifty-nine branch offices 
award. 


for sate 


meeting in 


town, N.Y 


were in competition for the 





made with Wytase, of course. You not only see 
the quality of Wytase-made bread but you can 


feel it—faste it—and eoy its flavorful goodness. 


HITE BREAD 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IlIlinois 
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Fifth Anniversary 
of AIB Sanitation 
Program Observed 


CHICAGO — Five years ago this 
spring the department of bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking inaugurated its sanitation 
inspection program. First participant 
in the program was the Smith Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

This year, the Smith plant again 
was slated for an _ inspection — its 
fifteenth. In recognition of its five 
years of continuous utilization of the 
program, Louis A. King, Jr., depart- 
ment director, personally handled 
the two-day inspection. He also per- 
formed the 1948 survey, at which 
time he was the department's sole 
technical employee 
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To mark the event, Mr. King pre- 
sented Fred Gordon, general manager 
of the Smith plant, a special cer- 
tificate honoring the company as the 
first participant in the program. 

During the first 12 months of the 
inspection service, 103 inspections of 
68 plants were made. In 1952, the 
total had grown to 369 inspections 
of 282 plants. During the five-year 
period the work has expanded to in- 
clude allied operations such as flour 
mills, bakery supply firms, an_ ice 
cream plant and a large restaurant. 

Fifty-six of the firms which sub- 
scribed to the service in its first 
year are still active participants. 

-——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


OAKLAND FIRM REORGANIZES 

OAKLAND, CAL.—In a reorganiz- 
ation move at Cassou’'s Cities French 
Bakeries, Inc., Oakland, Cal., C. J. 


Wohlgemuth has been named presi- 
dent; Wesley Gray was named vice 
president, and Terrence Ring, secre- 
tary. All were named to the board of 
directors, together with Eldo Ewert. 
The only hold-over director is B. R. 
Ghidinelli, who was president of the 
company for 12 years. Mr. Wohlge- 
muth was one of the founders of the 
Oroweat Baking Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS INSURANCE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK-—Stockholders of the 
Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., New 
York, at its regular annual meeting 
heard Adam Metz, president, make 
his 25th annual report and review 
the growth of the company into an 
organization with assets of over $5 











CHICAGO—Dr. Robert G. Tischer, 
formerly professor of food technol- 
ogy at Iowa State College, has been 
named director of Food Laboratories 5 
4 for the Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
: ME ere : ’ 
BIG NAME ; atta ine SP a : it has been announced by Lt. Col. ‘ 
IN FLOUR ; arn HAS gale tit George F. McAneny, commandant. j 
OuRS , ! Lp wtp The QM Institute, located at the i} 
FOR Pear og A Chicago Quartermaster Depot, is a ; 
branch of the research and develop- i 
OVER ment division of the Office of the ' 
Quartermaster General, and conducts t 
90 YEARS research to develop new or improve 5 
the existing rations or components 
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BAKING NOW LEGAL SUNDAYS 
IN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL—It is now perfectly 
legal for Montreal’s bakers to make 
pastries on Sunday. E. J. McMan- 
amy, Montreal judge, noting that 
the city’s bakers have been making 
pastries on Sundays for more than 
50 years, recently dismissed charges 
that a bakery was violating the 
Lord’s Day Act. 





million and a gross annual income of 
$1,600,000. He said that the company 
has been able to maintain its record 
of dividends of 30% and over in the 
face of rising costs and increasing 
difficulties. 

George Fiedler, William Hennig, 
C. H. Holtermann, Otto Kraft, George 
Kummer and William R. Pickens 
were elected directors for three-year 
terms. 
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FOOD LABORATORIES HEAD 
NAMED BY Q.M. INSTITUTE 





used by all of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
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13 ROUTES SOLD 
PADUCAH, KY.—Lewis Brothers 
Bakery of Anna, IIl., has purchased 
the 13 routes of the Kirchhoff Bak- 
ery, Paducah, Ky., in Kentucky, fol- 
lowing the destruction of the Paducah 
plant by fire. 
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EDWIN LEEDY PROMOTED 

CINCINNATI — Edwin H. Leedy 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co. He formerly was vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 
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It's so easy with a Union-Air Proofing Syste®s 
Just a twist of the dial on this single-point con- 
trol and you can adjust temperature-humidity 
ratio to exactly the conditions you want. Your 
Union-Air Conditioning Unit will hold to that 
setting with clocklike dependability, washing 
the working air continually in tsechenine water 
to eliminate dust, prevent mould, protect -the 
quality of every loaf. Union-Air proofing systems 
give you wonderful new flexibility to help meet 
production time tables. 





PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
1903 ° Our Golden Anniversary * 1953 
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Fifth Anniversary 
of AIB Sanitation 
Program Observed 


CHICAGO —- Five years ago this 
spring the department of bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking inaugurated its sanitation 
inspection program. First participant 
in the program was the Smith Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

This year, the Smith plant again 
was slated for an _ inspection — its 
fifteenth. In recognition of its five 
years of continuous utilization of the 
program, Louis A. King, Jr., depart- 
ment director, personally handled 
the two-day inspection. He also per- 
formed the 1948 survey, at which 
time he was the department's sole 
technical employee. 
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To mark the event, Mr. King pre- 
sented Fred Gordon, general manager 
of the Smith plant, a special cer- 
tificate honoring the company as the 
first participant in the program. 

During the first 12 months of the 
inspection service, 103 inspections of 
68 plants were made. In 1952, the 
total had grown to 369 inspections 
of 282 plants. During the five-year 
period the work has expanded to in- 
clude allied operations such as flour 
mills, bakery supply firms, an_ ice 
cream plant and a large restaurant. 

Fifty-six of the firms which sub- 
scribed to the service in its first 
year are still active participants. 
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OAKLAND FIRM REORGANIZES 

OAKLAND, CAL.—In a reorganiz- 
ation move at Cassou’s Cities French 
Bakeries, Inc., Oakland, Cal., C. J. 


Wohlgemuth has been named presi- 
dent; Wesley Gray was named vice 
president, and Terrence Ring, secre- 
tary. All were named to the board of 
directors, together with Eldo Ewert. 
The only hold-over director is B. R. 
Ghidinelli, who was president of the 
company for 12 years. Mr. Wohlge- 
muth was one of the founders of the 
Oroweat Baking Co. 
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BAKERS INSURANCE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING IN N.Y. 


NEW YORK-—-Stockholders of the 
3akers Mutual Insurance Co., New 
York, at its regular annual meeting 
heard Adam Metz, president, make 
his 25th annual report and review 
the growth of the company into an 
organization with assets of over $5 
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BAKING NOW LEGAL SUNDAYS 
IN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL—It is now perfectly 
legal for Montreal’s bakers to make 
pastries on Sunday. E. J. McMan- 
amy, Montreal judge, noting that 
the city’s bakers have been making 
pastries on Sundays for more than 
50 years, recently dismissed charges 
that a bakery was violating the 
Lord’s Day Act. 





million and a gross annual income of 
$1,600,000. He said that the company 
has been able to maintain its record 
of dividends of 30% and over in the 
face of rising costs and increasing 
difficulties. 

George Fiedler, William Hennig, 
C. H. Holtermann, Otto Kraft, George 
Kummer and William R. Pickens 
were elected directors for three-year 
terms. 
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FOOD LABORATORIES HEAD 
NAMED BY Q.M. INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Dr. Robert G. Tischer, 
formerly professor of food technol- 
ogy at Iowa State College, has been 
named director of Food Laboratories 
for the Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
it has been announced by Lt. Col. 
George F. McAneny, commandant. 

The QM Institute, located at the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, is a 
branch of the research and develop- 
ment division of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, and conducts 
research to develop new or improve 
the existing rations or components 
used by all of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
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13 ROUTES SOLD 
PADUCAH, KY.—Lewis Brothers 
Bakery of Anna, Ill., has purchased 
the 13 routes of the Kirchhoff Bak- 
ery, Paducah, Ky., in Kentucky, fol- 
lowing the destruction of the Paducah 
plant by fire. 
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EDWIN LEEDY PROMOTED 

CINCINNATI Edwin H. Leedy 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co. He formerly was vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 
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It's so easy with a Union-Air Proofing Syste 
Just a twist of the dial on this single-point con- 
trol and you can adjust temperature-humidity 
ratio to exactly the conditions you want. Your 
Union-Air Conditioning Unit will hold to that 
setting with clocklike dependability, washing 
the working air continually in reckoning water 
to eliminate dust, prevent mould, protect -the 
quality of every loaf. Union-Air proofing systems 
give you wonderful new flexibility to help meet 
production time tables. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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$1,500,000 PLANT—Believed to be the largest automatic brezd bakery in the 
Southwest is this new $1,500,000 building housing Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas. It has complete air conditioning and contains 140,000 sq. ft. floor space 
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INSIDE OF DALLAS PLANT—Pictured above is one bank of ovens serving 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. To assure maximum service life of the new 
bakery’s air conditioning system, corrosion-resistant wrought iron pipe was 
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Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at leasf 6%! 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 


io Ee iamo nd Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
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used in condenser water lines. The building cost $1,500,000. 


Mrs. Baird’s Plant 
in Dallas Designed 
for Utmost Economy 


DALLAS—-Cast in a leading role 
in the development of southwestern 
United States is Dallas, where many 
of the area’s recent products of mod- 
ern architecture are located. An out- 
standing example is the new $1,500,- 
000 home of Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Into the design of the new two- 
story structure have been blended a 
number of progressive features. In 
addition to being completely equipped 
with automatic ovens for baking 
bread, the new bakery is said to be 
the largest in the Southwest with full 
air conditioning. 

Another important consideration 
provides for economical maintenance 
of piping services. Principles of pre- 
ventive engineering were emphasized 
by stressing careful selection of ma- 
terial for specific applications. 

To protect against damage from 
corrosion in condenser water lines of 
the air conditioning system, wrought 
iron piping is employed. It is also 
used in steam returns, boiler feed and 
blow down lines and in gasoline lines. 

In all, a total of more than 8,700 
ft. of wrought iron pipe, ranging from 
1 in. to 8 in. in size, protects vital 
service lines of the new Mrs. Baird’s 
Bakeries building. 

The new bakery contains 140,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

The actual bakery portion of the 
building is unique in its lack of con- 
ventional window area—a fact which 
allows for easier control of the air 
conditioning system and_ provides 
higher standards of cleanliness by 





protecting against dirt and wind- 
blown dust from outside. 

A Dallas architect-engineer, George 
L. Dahl, planned the building for Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES’ 
DRIVERS GIVEN AWARDS 
LOS ANGELES—Safety was again 

emphasized at the Interstate Baker- 

ies Corporation’s annual western divi- 

sion safe drivers award banquet, held 

in Elysian Park. More than 500 

driver-salesmen were honored from 

the seven southern California plants 
of Weber Baking Co., Log Cabin 

Bread Co., Four-S Baking Co., and 

the Dolly Madison Cake Co. 

Ben Ragsdale of the Dolly Madison 
Cake Co. carried off top honors for 
his 23 years of accident-free driving. 
The Four-S Baking Co. was awarded 
a special plaque as the leading plant 
in the bakery classification in indus- 
trial safety. 

Guest speaker was Judge Roger A. 
Pfaff of the municipal court, who hu- 
morously told the bakery drivers how 
the various types of offenders look to 
him from his side of the bench. Judge 
Pfaff was also the star of the film 
shown, “A Day in Court.” 
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SALES MANAGER NAMED 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Officials of 
the Lassiter Corp., Charlotte, N.C., 
have announced the appointment of 
Rush B. Smith as sales manager for 
their Royal division, located in Chel- 
tenham, Pa., near Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith has been with Lassiter since 
1950, when the firm purchased the 
cellophane division of the Thomas B. 
Royal Co. He had been with the latter 
company for 25 years and was divi- 
sional sales manager at the time of 
the change. 
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You Can Put All Your 





Eggs in One Basket 
When You Rely on 


GOOCH'’S BEST 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrs. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY : 
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Omar Installing 
Complete Bulk 
Handling System 
at Indianapolis 


Omar, Inc. is developing an_ in- 
stallation of bulk handling equip- 
ment for all major ingredients at 
the company’s Indianapolis bakery 


plant. Plans call for a set-up geared 
to handle in bulk form all of the 
principal bakery raw materials - 
flour, granulated sugar, dextrose, 
lard and shortening. 

The entire storage and handling 
facilities were designed and created 
specifically for Omar's Indianapolis 
bakery by the company’s central 
engineering department. 

“There are, frankly,” said A. B. 
Corn, chief engineer, “no types of 
equipment to be used here which 
have not already been put to use 
somewhere in other industries. But in 
this case we are bringing together 
for the first time under one roof in 
a bakery plant all the different units 
needed to complete a bulk ingredi- 
ent handling and storage installa- 
tion.” 

Total cost of equipment and engi- 
neering development is to run to an 
initial investment by the bakery firm 
upward of $350,000. Omar, in ad- 
dition to its Indianapolis operation, 
has bakery plants at Omaha, Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, Columbus, and Cleve- 
land. It serves over half a million 
customers in its six state mid-west- 
ern area and has 46 sales branches. 

Omar’s own engineering staff is 
providing the overall plan. It has 
coordinated research activities on the 
part of half a dozen interested equip- 
ment manufacturers and ingredient 
suppliers. The Fuller Co., Catasauqua, 
Penn., is providing pneumatic con- 
veyor units which will meet sanita- 
tion standards required by both Omar 
and the baking industry. The Illinois 
Central Railroad has pioneered in 
making available the first “effective 
and economically feasible’ railway 
car to be furnished by a railroad for 
moving flour, sugar, and dextrose in 
bulk quantities, it is claimed. This 
same type car can also be used for 
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the transport of a variety of other 
granular food ingredients. 

The Illinois Central has modified 
a standard 60,000 lb. capacity cov- 
ered hopper car to meet Omar’s speci- 
fications. “The car opens the way for 
bulk handling of flour in any bakery 
which can make itself available to 
rail facilities,’ Omar and the IC 
state. 

Lack of suitable rail transport cars 
to haul the bulk flour or sugar from 
mills or refineries to bakery pre- 
viously limited the savings that could 
be achieved through bulk handling to 
inside-the-bakery installations, before 
the development of various rail cars 
built to handle flour. 

The entire top of the hopper car 
is insulated and eight hatches, four 
for each hopper, are available for 
loading and unloading. The hoppers 
are sealed airtight during shipment. 
All inside hopper surfaces were sand- 
blasted clean and then coated with a 
penetrating wax, said to prevent flour 
sticking to the steel sides of the hop- 
pers. 

Omar's experiments’ with bulk 
handling discovered that the sides of 
an ordinary railroad hopper car were 
found to be steep enough to shed all 
the flour without any device for scrap- 
ing, blowing or shaking it down. The 
coat of wax was all that was neces- 
sary to make the hopper sides self- 
cleaning, Omar claims. 

At the Indianapolis plant of Omar, 
a transfer house is to be located on 
the rail siding. Here, one telescoping 
nozzle—-something like a giant 5 in. 
by 14 ft. hollow pencil, or “snorkel,” 
will unload each hopper in turn. It is 
manufactured for Omar by the Fuller 
Co. 

Guarding Against Infestation 

Flour will be sucked from the car 
to the sifter in the top of the tower. 
Here any foreign matter is to be re- 
moved before the flour passes down 
to the Entoleter below. The Entoleter 
in turn will eliminate any infestation 
which might be present before the 
flour leaves the siding. Located be- 
neath the sifter and Entoleter will 
be an automatic scale to give positive 
check on the weight of bulk ingre- 
dients delivered. From here air will 
be put behind it and the flour blown 
through a tube to the bakery proper. 

The Omar bakery at Indianapolis is 
not located on the railway siding, 
but is two blocks away. A 600 ft. 
long overhead conveyor tube, support- 


ed at 60 ft. intervals by steel columns, 
will connect the tower with the bak- 
ery. The conveyor tube is being sus- 
pended in the open, crossing streets 
and alleyways overhead. It is to 
travel for the most part over prop- 
erty which is not owned by Omar 
but for which special right-of-way 
privileges were obtained. It will have 
the effect of giving the previously iso- 
lated bakery direct access to the rail- 
head. 

Direct savings in flour purchased 
by Omar is one of several economies 
aimed for through the revolutionary 
installation. The equivalent of 200,- 
000 100-lb. bags of flour will be 
handled directly from the car each 
year. This amounts to a consumption 
of 333 carloads. Bulk handling can 
make more extensive savings possible 
at this particular plant through the 
elimination of more than $40,000 in 
extra warehouse charges, and by eli- 
minating the multiple handling of 
each bag and trucking each sack to 
the bakery, Omar claims. 

The system of flour warehousing 
and flour handling presently being 
used at any other bakery which might 
give it consideration will directly af- 
fect these savings, it is explained. 

Bulk handling facilities will be in- 
stalled throughout Omar’s Indian- 
apolis bakery. Planning for the in- 
stallation of bulk equipment was 
begun two years ago. Since Jan- 
uary construction on various phases 
of the program have been started. 
They will be completed one at a 
time as the program proceeds. Deci- 
sion on many units had to await 
tests and trial installations as prog- 
ress was pushed in new fields. Bulk 
handling techniques for flour, sugar, 
and shortening were all carefully co- 
ordinated. Each presented special 
problems and all had to be solved 
before the bulk handling as a whole 
became practical, the firm said. 

Inside the Omar bakery each bulk 
handled ingredient will be fed directly 
into storage silos for flour and sugar or 
tanks for liquid shortening. Mechan- 
ical conveyors will carry flours and 
sugars to the automatic blending and 
mixing equipment. Here the operator 
can select the proportion of each 
stream with a pushbutton control 


panel. Scaling and metering for the 
mixers is to be automatic—cutting 
out the hand scaling and commissary 
operations on all major production 
Shortenings, 
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Sttvoye sn fonks isfolhed 
» bokery boserment: 


Artist’s Conception of the “Aerial Bulk Delivery” System Omar Is Installing 
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oils and lard, will be purchased in 
liquid form and pumped into stor- 
age tanks. The oil will be held here 
until shortly before it is needed when 
either type shortening will go through 
a “Votator.” After votating, which 
plasticizes the oils, the vegetable 
shortening will be held in a plastic 
state by agitation in another smaller 
storage tank. From here the plastic 
mass will be pumped to the mixers 
as required. 
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De. E. C. Stakman. 
Rust Authority. 
to Retire June 30 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, recognized as the world’s lead- 
ing authority on rusts and other dis- 
eases of cereal grains, will retire 
from the University of Minnesota 
staff June 30 after 44 years of 
service. 

He joined the university staff in 
1909 as instructor and in 1913 was 
appointed head of the plant pathology 
section of his department. In 1940 he 
was made head of the department 
of plant pathology and botany. 

His major contribution to the un- 
derstanding and control of grain rusts 
was the discovery that there are 
races or strains within a variety of 
species of stem rust fungus that look 
alike but behave differently on differ- 
ent varieties of cereal grains and 
grasses. That discovery helped great- 
ly in the study of rusts as well as in 
the study of all microorganisms. On 
the basis of this work he was award- 
ed the Emil Christian Hansen Gold 
Medal and Prize. 

Dr. Stakman is renowned as a 
teacher as well as a researcher. A 
chapter is devoted to him and his 
work in the book, ‘“‘The 100 Most Im- 
portant People in the World Today.” 

He has received many other hon- 
ors. In 1949 he served as president 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and is also 
former president of the American 
Phytopathological Society. In 1951 he 
received Gamma Sigma Delta's first 
national Distinguished Service award. 

At present he is a member of a 
team of scientists searching for va- 
rieties or strains of cereal grains re- 
sistant to Race 15B of wheat stem 
rust. 

Dr. Stakman has not announced 
what he plans to do after he leaves 
the university staff. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
ESTIMATE BOOSTED AGAIN 


WASHINGTON— Australia’s 1952- 
53 wheat harvest is now officially es- 
timated at 193 million bushels, ac- 
cording to the Commonwealth Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics. 

Estimates have risen progressively 
throughout the season. The current 
estimate compares with last year's 
small crop of 160 million bushels and 
the earlier-season expectations of 
only about 165 million. 

A crop of the size now estimated 
will provide about 100 million bushels 
for export after deducting require- 
ments for domestic use and carry- 
over. 

Quality and weight of the crop are 
high, according to the official report. 
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BUTTER OUTPUT DIPS 6% 

WASHINGTON The output of 
butter in the U.S. last year was al- 
most 6% less than in 1951, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service reports. 
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D. R. Crowley 
Elected President 
of Texas Group 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—D. R. Crow- 
ley of the Crowley Feed Mills, San 
Antonio, was elected president of the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
the organization’s convention April 
20-21 at the Hilton Hotel in Fort 
Worth. The convention this year set 
a record for with 197 
registered. 


attendance 


Luther Pharr, Ralston Purina Co., 
Fort Worth, was named vice presi- 
dent, and W. Bassett Orr, Bryan 
Feed & Seed Co., Bryan, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

To make the association activities 
of greater service to the industry, 
the state was divided into 10 districts, 
which in turn were combined into 
three regions of generally similar 
agricultural character. A _ regional 
vice president was selected for each 
area. For region No. 1, generally em- 
bracing the north central and north- 
western parts of the state, Monroe 
May of Southland Feed Mills, Dallas, 
was named regional vice president; 
for region No. 2, comprising the 
eastern area down to the Gulf Coast, 
Max Wenmohs, Max Allen Milling 
Co., Center, was named regional vice 
president, and for region No. 3 cov- 
ering the southwestern range areas, 
the regional vice president is J. T. 
Shahan, La Pryor Milling Co., La 
Pryor. 

Elected directors were Mr. Crow- 
ley; Mr. Pharr; Mr. May; Mr. Wen- 
mohs; Mr. Shahan; L. F. Van Stone, 
Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston; Harry 
Dobbyn, Power Feed Mills, Abilene; 


George McCarthy, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth; Robert Bibb, H. T. Bibb 
& Co., Fort Worth; John Shuler, 


Shuler Grain Co., Gonzales. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Crowley said the association should 
embark on a program of enlarging 
membership so that every section of 
the state would be represented. In 
the past year, the association had 
a paid secretary for the first time 
and Mr. Crowley said that the re- 
sults have been good. More space 
and equipment are needed for the as- 
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sociation office, however. Mr. Crow- 
ley suggested that, in addition to ex- 
panding regular membership, ways 
might also be found to enlist asso- 
ciate members or affiliate member- 
ships among feed dealers. 

In opening the convention, Mr. Van 
Stone, the retiring president, empha- 
sized that the Texas organization is 
striving to promote the interests of 
feed manufacturers of all sizes. The 
association participated in some 79 
meetings of various kinds in the past 
year, he reported. 
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se s ce 
Expert” Advice 
OKLAHOMA CITY Robert 
French, Boise City, Okla. wheat farm- 
er, is paying the expenses of Richard 
Turrell, champion wheat farmer of 


‘England, for a trip to the French 


farm in the Oklahoma Panhandle. 

Mr. French believes the distin- 
guished visitor can give him some 
valuable advice in wheat production. 
Mr. Turrell last year on his English 
farm produced 3!2 tons of wheat to 
the acre, which is the world’s record 
in production. He attributes his suc- 
cess to deep plowing. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS MOVES 


CHICAGO—Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Chicago, announces 
that the headquarters of the associ- 
ation will be moved, effective May 1. 
New offices are to be located at 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. The phone num- 
ber remains the same, Harrison 
7-4212. 

Association offices formerly were 
at 309 W. Jackson Blvd., in Chicago. 

Mr. Marshall in making the an- 
nouncement, reminded that the an- 
nual spring meeting of the Soft Wheat 
Millers is scheduled for the Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, Va., May 22-23. De- 
tails of the program are to be re- 
vealed soon. 
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C.J. PATTERSON DIVIDEND 

KANSAS CITY— Directors of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, has 
voted the regular quarterly preferred 
dividend of 12'2¢ a share payable 
May 1. 
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A SIGN LIGHTS UP—Dale Weber, Sr. (left), president of Weber Baking 
Co., and Howard Ripsch, Los Angeles plant manager for Weber, regard with 
approval the newly-completed Weber sign atop the plant at Slauson and 
Crocker Streets. The sign, 20 ft. by 29 ft., is a representation in metal and 
neon of the Weber oval doily outlined against the Weber blue and white 


checked gingham background. 





H. V. Nootbaar 
Elected President 
of California Group 


SAN FRANCISCO—H. V. Noot- 
baar, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasa- 
dena, was elected president of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. at the organization's annu- 
al convention April 16-18 at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. 

He succeeds Samuel] S. Nisson, 
Pacific Guano Co., Petaluma. Mr. 
Nootbaar was vice president for the 
term just ended. 

Elected vice president was R. A. 
Harelson, Northern Star Mills, Chico 
Continuing as secretary and assistant 
secretary are I. J. Stromnes and John 
F. Gilmore, both of Sacramento. 

Named directors for two years were 





CHICAGO METALLIC SALES FORCE MEETS—Every- 
one seems happy after a meeting of sales personnel and 
executives of the Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 
during a break in the recent convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. Seated from left 
to right are: Leonard B. Weislow, vice president in charge 
of sales; Jerome H. Debs, president; Henry P. Montminy, 
eastern sales manager and James Nolan, manager of the 
pan coating division. Standing from left to right are: 


in Chicago. 





Ray Yount, Pittsburgh; Ray Whelan, New England and 
the Northeast; Charles Regan, Jr., Midwest; Harry P. 
Harrison, New York City; Jack O’Brien, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; Forrest H. Brockhoff, Kentucky 
and Indiana; Joel Alexander, assistant to the president; 
A. H. Bradbury, Canada; Judson H. Lanier, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Joe M. Whitson, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico and 
Wyoming and William F. McGuire of the home office 


C. A. Pilegard, Jensen & Pilegard, 
Fresno; Vincent P. Finigan, Warren 
Grain Co., San Francisco; Frank 
Viault, Jr., California Milling Corp., 
Los Angeles, and Bruce Bell, Bell 
Grain & Milling, Pomona. Elected for 
one year was Mr. Nisson, outgoing 
president. 

Carryover directors with one year 
to serve are M. R. Morgan, Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., Los Angeles; W. O. Man- 
waring, Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change, Inc., Santa Cruz; W. R 
Arends, Ralston Purina Co., Oakland, 
and Terry Coonan, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
San Francisco. 
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ECUADOR IMPOSES TAX ON 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


WASHINGTON All Ecuadoran 
imports of pure wheat flour became 
subject to a tax of 33% of their c.i.f 
value on March 17, the U.S. Depar- 
ment of Commerce pointed out last 
week. 

The flour tax was imposed in the 
transfer of tariff item No. 87 from 
list A to list B of the Ecuadoran ex- 
change tax lists. The Department of 
Commerce said the tax on wheat flour 
imports was ordered by the govern- 
ment to encourage the local flour 
milling industry. 

Shipments embarked in country of 
origin before March 17 are exempt 
from payment of the tax, as well as 
shipments for which payment was 
made in advance by check or draft or 
by letter of irrevocable credit issued 
or opened before that date, 
tive of date of shipment 


irrespec- 
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NAMED TO CANADIAN POST 

WINNIPEG Assistant commis- 
sioner of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and Winnipeg representa- 
tive of the federal transport control- 
ler, John Rayner has been appointed 
director of administration in Winni- 
peg for the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, it was announced here. In- 
cluded in his duties will be responsi- 
bility for educational work being done 
in connection with widening general 
understanding of the Canada Grain 
Act. Mr. Rayner has been with the 
board for about 30 years. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Life of Riley 


The British have found an ally in 
a Canadian senator who agrees that 
the price of wheat is too high. Speak- 
ing in the IWA debate in the Can- 
adian parliament, Sen. Thomas Reid, 
complained that the western farmers 
were living “the life of Riley.” 

Sen. Reid wanted to know, after 
indicating that the farmers were do- 
ing better than all right on present 
prices, what it cost to produce a 
bushel of wheat. This is the $64 
question frequently asked by the Bri- 
tish during the four year run of the 
present agreement but no one has 
ever come up with a_ satisfactory 
answer. The government's answer to 
Sen. Reid took the stock form that 
no two people have ever been found 
to agree on what it cost to produce 
a bushel of wheat. There were too 
many differences in climate and soil, 
it was claimed. 

The senator countered with another 
question. ‘Would $2.05 show a reason- 
able profit?” 

The government side maintained a 
discreet silence. 


Canada and the U.K. 


The extent of Canada’s participa- 
tion in U.K. wheat and flour business 
in the crop year 1953-54 may well 
be determined by the course of events 
in the next few weeks. 

British wheat importers are now 
scouring the world for alternative 
sources of supply. That purchases 
from Australia will be stepped up is 
seen as a certainty by marketmen 
while attempts will be made to obtain 
supplies from Russia and the Danu- 
bian countries under communist con- 
trol, from Turkey, and from the Ar- 
gentine. The government is reconciled 
to the payment of prices in sterling 
somewhat higher than the agreement 
level of $2.05 but this is seen as a 
minor disadvantage when set against 
the savings in dollars which will re- 
sult. 

Other deals may be made on a bar- 
ter basis or by using the “switch” 
system, so popular in Europe in re- 
cent years. 

It is confidently expected that the 
Australians will continue to insist 
that a proportion of the wheat ship- 
ments be in the form of flour. This 
is the firm policy of the wheat board 
and the sellers will only have to point 
to the history of trade with Canada 
to gain their point. In deals with 
other countries, however, the flour 
angle will not be so pronounced, a 
factor no doubt pleasing to the Bri- 
tish millers who point to increasing 
milling capacity as evidence of their 
ability to meet British flour require- 
ments. 


Danger to Canada 


The danger from Canada’s point 
of view is that any change in the pat- 
tern of trade might turn into a per- 
manency. 

The British, on the other hand, 
would be well advised to avoid plac- 
ing undue reliance on other sources 
of supply. The vagaries of the Aus- 
tralian crop are well Known while 
Russia might not always have sur- 
pluses available. Indeed, the Russian 
tradition is such that supplies might 
be cut off without warning. The 
slashing of British coarse grain re- 
quirements from 1 million tons, the 
level of trade in former years, to 


200,000 tons last year should pro- 
vide some food for thought. 

Any shrinkage of the U.K. market 
might result in a decrease in the 
acreage sown to wheat on the Can- 
adian prairies. A reduction in flour 
requirements might impair the ability 
of the Canadian millers to start ex- 
porting again at short notice. It has 
always been maintained that a 
healthy milling industry in Canada 
is vital to British wellbeing, particu- 
larly at a time when war in Europe 
is an ever present possibility. The 
British should not forget the scrap- 
ing of the barrel during World War 
II. It has gone on record that only 
the work of the Canadian milling in- 
dustry headed by J. J. Page, as flour 
administrator at Ottawa, and by the 
late C. H. G. Short in his capacity as 
an official of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn., saved the British from 
virtual starvation in the critical years 
of the war. 

The British should think on these 
things before they start reducing 
their offtake of wheat and flour from 
Canada. 


Russia the Enigma 


Russia maintains an enigmatic si- 
lence on the question of wheat avail- 
ability. Recently, the Soviet govern- 
ment was approached by the Indians 
with an offer to take 1 million tons 
of wheat every year for five years. No 
reply was received. A further ap- 
proach has now been made, at the 
insistence of members of the legisla- 
tive assembly, who expressed criti- 
cism of the “high price’? India was 
being called upon to pay under the 
new International Wheat Agreement. 
The Russians still remain silent. 


A move of some significance, ac- 
cording to trade observers, is the ap- 
pointment of one Ivan Benediktov, 
as Russian ambassador to India. Mr. 
Benediktov, a former agricultural 
minister in the communist adminis- 
tration, and an expert on agricultural 
matters might have been sent to New 
Delhi as a negotiator for such a 
massive wheat deal. If the deal ma- 
terializes it is forecast that India will 
not ratify the IWA. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian 
government is one of those who has 
cast doubt upon the availability of 
any wheat surplus in Russia. He de- 
scribed the position in that country 
as tight. 

Russia has made some minor sales 
to Finland, Sweden and other adja- 
cent countries in recent weeks but 
the business has not amounted to 
much, Finland, requiring further sup- 
plies, was prevailed upon to accept 
Chinese wheat through Russian in- 
termediaries. 


Chinese Ability 


China’s ability to help Russia meet 
demands from Britain is doubtful. 
This doubt continues despite offers of 
heavy shipments of food grains made 
to India at the time of the famine 
last year. The amount eventually sup- 
plied was tiny compared with the 
original, well publicized offers. 

P. Y. Tang, a former cotton mill 
owner in Shanghai, and now a resident 
in Hong Kong, speaking to the Gyro 
Club of Toronto recently, stated that 
80° of the population in Red China 
was engaged in food production. Yet 
it was so inefficient that it could not 
feed itself and meet the requirements 
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of the remaining 20% of the people. 
What chance, then, is there for the 
bolstering of wheat exports in con- 
junction with a Russian deal? 

In any event, the British millers 
would not be too pleased with Chinese 
wheat which is of poor quality and 
low in protein. Samples of Red 
Chinese flour analyzed in the USS. 
and Canada recently prove it to be 
some of the poorest ever seen in the 
two countries. 
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PAKISTAN, U. K. BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week was slightly over 5 million 
bushels and included little more than 
410,000 bu. in the form of flour. Of 
the latter, 168,000 bu. was sold to 
IWA countries including Venezuela, 
Philippines, Gibraltar, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, British Guiana, Belgian 
Congo, Haiti, Singapore, Surinam and 
Bermuda. Class 2 flour sales, equal 
to 243,000 bu. wheat, were made up 
of small lots to the following destina- 
tions: Guatemala, Colombia, Egypt, 
British Guiana, Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Gold Coast, Portu- 
gal, Surinam, Trinidad, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, El] Salvador, Jamaica, 
Dominion Republic, Netherlands An- 
tilles, Angola, Portuguese Guinea and 
Honduras Republic. 

IWA wheat sales for the week to- 
taled slightly more than 2,400,000 bu. 
with the U.K. taking 1,332,000 bu., 
Switzerland 610,000 bu., Germany 
140,000 bu., while the remainder went 
to Belgium. Class 2 wheat sales were 
slightly in excess of 2,200,000 bu. 
Pakistan took the largest amount to- 
taling 897,000 bu. while the U.K. was 
the second largest buyer, taking 551,- 
000 bu. Other buyers were: Germany 
352,000 bu., Japan 349,000 bu. and 
Belgium 74,000 bu. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





Duteh Visit 


Sicco L. Mansholt, minister of agri- 
culture in the Netherlands govern- 
ment, is making a four-week visit to 
the U.S. and Canada. During his stay 
he will have talks with officials in 
connection with wheat and flour sales. 

It was under Mr. Mansholt’s direc- 
tion that the Dutch government first 
imposed retaliatory action against 
U.S. flour because of dissatisfacton 
with restrictions imposed on the im- 
portation of dairy products into the 
US. 

Although steps were taken to re- 
duce the effect of the dairy embar- 
goes, particularly in connection with 
cheese, the Dutch authorities not 
only maintained the cutback in flour 
imports but made it more damaging 
to U.S. flour interests. Imports of 
American flour are now restricted to 
less than 60,000 tons a year as against 
the formerly prevailing figure of 75,- 
000 tons. 


Rice Increase 


The production of rice in eastern 
countries is increasing, both import- 
ing and exporting countries report- 
ing better yields in the past season. 
However, consumption in many coun- 
tries where rice is still the main food 
remains at a low level and officials 
have stated that no efforts must be 


spared to build up the crop. 

The situation is complicated by the 
ever increasing demand from expand- 
ing populations. Wheat and flour are 
now being used more extensively to 
replace rice and observers report 
that there is little likelihood of the 
supply of rice catching up with de- 
mand for many years. Some progress 
has been made as a result of inten- 
sive efforts by the U.S., the British 
Empire countries subscribing to the 
Colombo plan for commonwealth de- 
velopment, and the Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization. 

The improvement recorded this 
year stems directly from the unusu- 
ally favorable weather conditions ex- 
perienced. A repetition of these cir- 
cumstances could not be relied upon, 
it was stated. Accordingly the de- 
mand for wheat and wheat products 
is likely to remain and might even 
expand. One result of the shortage 
has been that many rice eating peo- 
ples are now expressing a preference 
for wheat and wheat products even 
when rice is available. 


IWA Reservation 


The Australian position in connec- 
tion with the new International 
Wheat Agreement was either misun- 
derstood or the authorities have back- 
tracked from their original stand. 

The impression gained by several 


sources was that Australia would 
not ratify the agreement if Britain or 
India failed to come in. India subse- 
quently signed but the British an- 
nounced abstention. On the basis of 
earlier reports it would appear that 
the next step would have been the 
notification of Australia’s withdrawal. 

Later reports from Australia, how- 
ever, make the act of withdrawal 
conditional upon circumstances sur- 
rounding the failure of other coun- 
tries to come in. The official view has 
been expressed by John McEwen, 
minister for commerce and agricul- 
ture, who stated that “Australia’s 
signature has been made subject to 
explicit reservation of the right, if 
she accepted the agreement, to re- 
duce her quota of 75 million bushels 
if countries which were traditional 
markets for Australian wheat did not 
become parties to the new agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. McEwen added, “If this right 
were not conceded, it would be open 
to Australia to withdraw from the 
agreement.” 


Reasons 


The reasons behind this move have 
been explained by Sir John Teasdale, 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board. He advised against promising 
the bulk of future crops to signatories 
of IWA and excluding Britain and 
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other countries which had been good 
customers in the past. Formerly, he 
said, Australia had pledged from 80 
million to 88 million bushels of her 
export wheat to those countries which 
had signed the agreement. This pref- 
erence had previously done no harm, 
as nearly all importing countries be- 
longed to the agreement. If, however, 
during the three-year period of the 
new pact, the Australian crop was 
just enough to fill the agreed quotas, 
the wheat board would be unable to 
accept offers from countries outside 
the agreement. Their trade would be 
driven into the hands of the U.S. and 
Canada. 

The Australian intention, it appears 
to observers, is to obtain some guar- 
antee to insure the continuance of 
trade with the U.K. The action taken 
by the government has received the 
support of the Australian Wheat 
Growers Federation. 
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FLOUR INDUSTRY VALUE 
IN CANADA RISES 12.8% 
WINNIPEG—The gross value of 

Canada’s flour and feed milling in- 

dustries in 1951 rose 12.8% to $305,- 

327,000 from $270,685,000 the year 

before, according to the annual re- 

port issued recently by the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics. At the same 

time the physical volume of produc- 

tion of the industry as a whole in- 

creased about 9%. 

Production of wheat flour in the 
year rose to 23,378,000 bbl. valued 
at $213,638,000 from 20,577,000. bbl. 
at $189,721,000 the year previous. 
Output of oatmeal and rolled oats was 
up in quantity to 54,400 tons from 
53,700 but down in value to $8,414,- 
000 from $8,475,000. Production of 
bran, shorts and middlings rose in 
quantity to 846,000 tons from 702,000 
and in value to $47,774,000 from $38,- 
894,000. Output of chopped feed de- 
clined to 199,700 tons valued at $12,- 
252.000 from 235,000 tons valued at 
$14,020,000 

BREAD 1s THE STAFI Fe 
FEED SALES TOTAL UP 

WINNIPEG Gross selling value 
ot products of the prepared stock and 
poultry feeds industry in 1951 
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amounted to $174,510,000, an increase 
of 12% over the preceding year’s 
figure of $155,325,000, according to 
the annual industry report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Production of dairy and cattle feeds 
in all industries in 1951 amounted in 
value to $20,069,000 ($21,314,000 in 
1950); swine feeds $39,713,000 ($34,- 
230,000): swine concentrates $9,965,- 
000 ($7,099,000); chick starter, $9,- 
657,000 ($6,657,000): growing mash, 
$13,543,000 ($10,776,000); laying and 
hatching mash $28,397,000 ($27,867,- 
000): seratech feed, $6,676,000 ($6,- 
661,000); turkey feeds, $5,996,000 
($5,214,000); poultry concentrates 
$9,592,000 ($7,446,000); and canned 
foods for dogs and cats, $5,267,000 
($4,724,000). 
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CANADA TO BAR DELIVERY 
OF TREATED GRAIN SEED 


WINNIPEG— Delivery to an eleva- 
tor of grain which has been treated 
with a chemical to make it immune 
to seed-borne diseases, is going to be 
a criminal offense under a_ ruling 
which the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners have under consideration. This 
would place the responsibility with 
the producer for any such violation 
of the grain laws. 

Up to now, the grain elevator agent 
has been given the responsibility of 
detecting such foreign substances on 
the grain he takes in. Now the farm- 
er himself will be responsible. 

John Rayner of the Board of Grain 
Commisisoners, Winnipeg, in an- 
nouncing the intentions of the board, 
said the ruling was needed because 
each year there are some farmers 
who attempt to get rid of surplus 
treated seed from the farm in this 
manner. In some cases it may be ac- 
cidental, but the farmer should real- 
ize the seriousness of the matter. 
Such seed treatments are very poi- 
sonous, and render quantities of grain 
unfit for human consumption. 

Mr. Rayner quoted sections of the 
Canada Grain Act to show how care- 
ful the carriers and handlers of such 
grain must be to see that it does 
not pick up foreign flavors 
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WINNIPEG TORONTO HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE vuel ba 2a Seeee! 214, De Vee 2 O20) Beet asia. 


MONCTON 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY SINCE 1887 


( Cable Address Alf. 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


| HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


Wn 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


te 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW DOWNTURN 


WINNIPEG—March export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat and flour 
continue the downward trend that 
began in December of the current 
crop year and totaled 16,437,000 bu., 
compared with 16,950,000 bu. in Feb- 
ruary. November exports at 43,067,- 
000 bu. were the largest for any of 
the initial eight months of the 1952- 
53 crop season. 

The cumulative total for eight 
months at 224,076,000 bu. is well ahead 
of comparative totals for any of the 
previous five crop years. The cur- 
rent crop year total, to the end of 
March, is made up of 187,739,000 bu. 
wheat and 36,335,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. The March total this year 
included 4,303,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. 

British commonwealth countries 
took 2,340,000 bu. in the form of flour 
during March, with the U.K. the big- 
gest buyer and taking the equivalent 
of a little more than 1 million bu. 
wheat. Lebanon led the non-common- 
wealth countries with purchases of 
flour equal to 446,000 bu., while the 
Philippine Islands took 400,000 bu., 
Venezuela 387,000 and Egypt 194,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 

March wheat exports from Canada 
were equally divided between British 
commonwealth countries and others. 
Slightly more than 4,100,000 bu. was 
for the U.K., 2,387,000 for Brazil, 
1,536,000 for Pakistan, 914,000 bu. for 
milling in bond and domestic use in 
the U.S. and 681,000 bu. to Norway. 

A total of 3,035,000 bu. oats was 
exported in March. Apart from a 
small parcel worked to Hawaii, all of 
the oats went to the U.S. for domes- 
tic use. 

Canadian barley exports, while to- 
taling only 2,781,000 bu. in March, 
aggregated 72,616,000 bu. for the 
first eight months of the 1952-53 crop 
year. Since the beginning of the cur- 
rent crop season, Germany has pur- 
chased 20,195,000 bu., Japan 18,- 
568,000, U.S. 14,683,000 and Belgium 
8,289,000 bu., while more than 8,300,- 
000 bu. is the combined total of ex- 
ports to the Netherlands, Denmark 
and Korea. 

Canadian exporters cleared 4,156,- 
000 bu. of rye in the August-March 
period, with the March total contrib- 
uting only 718,000 bu. The U.S. has 
taken 2,439,000 of the cumulative to- 
tal. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN SUPPLIES 

WINNIPEG — Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions on 
April 23 at 270,900,000 bu. was little 
changed from the week previous and 
compared with slightly less than 200,- 
000,000 bu. at this time last year. 
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Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN 
Flour ° 
Feeps ° 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 

















GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 








LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd.” 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppreEss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ SYDNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 














PURITY 
GREAT WEST .- e 
STERLING 





Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


CANADA CREAM 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 


PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON’™ 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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Yugoslavia Given 
Food Aid Grant 
of $11 Million 


WASHINGTON Yugoslavia has 
been informed that $11 million is be- 
ing made available to it by the US. 
as another emergency relief grant 
to enable it to purchase foodstuffs 
needed as a result of the 1952 drouth. 

This grant is in addition to two 
earlier contributions and brings the 
total aid from the U.S. to Yugo- 
slavia for all purposes for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 to $109 million. Last 
fall the first grant amounting to $78 
million, which was the U.S. share 
of the second year of tripartite aid 
to Yugoslavia, was announced. 

The original purpose of the tri- 
partite aid (U.K., France and the 
U.S.) was to enable Yugoslavia to 
import principally needed industrial 
raw materials and thus to offset 
the Soviet blockade. However, after 
the effects of the 1952 drouth be- 
came apparent, the original plan had 
to be modified to include substantial 
food imports as well as imports of 
raw materials. 

The U.S. made an additional grant 





MINNESOTA MILL SOLD 

HAWLEY, MINN. Sale of the 
Hawley (Minn.) Flour Mills to R. L. 
Berkner of Mahnomen, Minn., was 
announced by C. O. Scow, former 
owner. Mr. Scow has operated the 
200-sack mill, which he founded, for 
the past 35 years. He will remain 
at the mill for some time with the 
new owner 


Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 


118 South Sixth St. 





Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the April 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1953 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 
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of $20 million for food alone in Janu- 
ary, 1953, bringing its total grants 
in aid through March 31, 1953, to 
$98 million. Up to that time about 
$39 million had been used for the 
purchase of over 432,000 metric tons 
of foodstuffs from the U.S., as shown 
in the following tabulation (starting 
October, 1952): 


Commodity (Juantits Value 
1.000 Metr.« 1,000 
bu tons iollar 

Wheat 9,737 oon 25 

Corn 5,590 142,000 10,294 

Hybrid seed 

corn 16 jae Hr 
Oats ... 689 10 000 650 
1,000 it 
Lard 14.991 6.800 1.648 
Tallow (in 
edible) 17.921 8.129 1.196 
Total iS 29 o.104 


It is not yet known what commodi- 
ties will be purchased with the new 
grant of $11 million. It is probable, 
however, that it will be used prin- 
cipally for additional wheat and corn 
imports. 

This is the second time in three 
years that the U.S. has helped to 
bolster a drouth-stricken Yugoslav 
economy with food and other aid. 
In 1950, after the severe drouth of 
that year, a program of food assist- 
ance was speedily undertaken by the 
U.S. government, as a result of which 
Yugoslavia obtained over 517,000 
metric tons of food at a cost of more 
than $70 million, including trans- 
portation, thus averting famine con- 
ditions. Shipments under the USS. 
1950-51 food aid program included 
the following commodities in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Corn, 4,429; wheat, 
625; barley, 1,828; oats, 2,067, and 
milo, 984. 

Shipments in the period also in- 
cluded 3,125,660 sacks of flour, valued 
at $15,536,000. 
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‘Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“= WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING co 


ALS yee od Lak HERSON, KANSAS © 
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i ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
| wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





BAECKHART MILLING CO, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


‘Sales repre sentation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, "STAUNTON VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA., 
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JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, | = ” GENEVA—-NEW MS ops papepeh thei RGH, P, A. DETROIT, Sy CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS 





| MOBILE—ALABAMA, _NEW ORLEANS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

aged 100%. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 20¢ lower on 
all grades of bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, May 2: car- 
lots, family short patent $6.80@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6, 
standard patent $5.80@5.90, straight 
grade $5.70@5.80; truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices 10¢ sack lower 
than this time last week. Shipping 
directions have been fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined almost en- 
tirely to bakers and averaged 67%, 
compared with 43% the preceding 
week and 25% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, May 1: Fam- 
ily flour $6.45; bakers’ short patent 
$5.65; first clears $4.35, second clears 
$4.25. Prices were down 15@17¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices broke ear- 
ly last week and mills of the Hutchin- 
son area experienced a_ substantial 
increase in business until late in the 
period when prices gained strength 
and buyers backed away. There was a 
moderate amount of chain business, 
some large independents covered 30- 
day requirements, and smaller inde- 
pendents booked for 60 days. Family 
flour business was moderate. Shipping 
directions improved and mills operat- 
ed at 70% with an outlook of 75 
this week. Prices dropped 15¢ below 
a week earlier even with a brief raliy 
late in the week. Declines were due 
to lower options and premiums. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, May 1: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cotton 100s, $6.300@6.40; bakers’ short 
patent in papers, $5.50@5.55; stand- 
ard $5.40@5.45. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business in the cen- 
tral states area still bulked to a 
low volume during the week ending 
May 2, but a slight improvement over 
the previous week was noted. Sales 
primarily consisted of spring and hard 
winters. Soft wheat flour moved 
slower than the week before. Sales 
were estimated at around 30% of 
capacity in the central states. 

Some sales of hard winters were 
stimulated by weakness in the grain 
market, which allowed lower mill 
quotations. The volume was not large, 
however, and most buyers seemed 
to enter the market only when or- 
der backlogs were exhausted. There 
was almost no long range buying, 
since bakers and jobbers appear con- 
vinced that the press of large sup- 
plies around harvest time will weigh 
against price advances and might 
even force lower prices. 

Soft wheat millers made only scat- 
tered sales of cracker-cookie types, 
mostly for fill-in needs. The weak 
grain market took any urgency out 
of buying. Shipping directions were 
slow. 

Family flour makers enjoyed a fair 
run of business, some of it a car- 


ryover from the end of last week 
when prices advanced 10¢ sack, with 
overnight protection. An additional 
rise of 5¢ was posted last week, 
bringing in a little more business, 
but the latter increase was trimmed 
off by week’s end, making the price 
$7.85. 

Quotations May 2: spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.20, standard $5.95@6.10, 
clear $5.35@5.50; hard winter short 
$5.80@5.83, 95% patent $5.70@5.78; 
clear $4.89; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.67@7.20, standard 
$4.85@6.50, clear $4.85@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported the 
trade entered the market around the 
middle of the week on a drop in 
prices ranging from 5@20¢ sack, and 
new business was considered moder- 
ately good. Shipping directions 
showed an improvement and were 
reported to be good. An excellent 
demand exists for all types of clears, 
which are light in supply. 

Elsewhere in the area mills ad- 
vised that on protection against a 
20¢ advance in national family 
brands, there was a good volume of 
this type of flour booked early in 
the week by jobbers and chain gro- 
cers. During this period bakery flour 
sales remained very dull. Later in the 
week, on weakness in the option and 
a break in hard wheat premiums 
at Kansas City, bakers stepped in 
to book a sizable volume for both 
prompt shipment and, in some in- 
stances, as far ahead as June. Hard 
wheat bakery flour was 6¢ cwt. low- 
er than a week earlier, but actually 
the reduction was closer to 15¢ from 


the high of the week. Spring wheat 
flour was steady to about 2¢ higher, 
and soft wheat cracker and cake 
flours were off 5¢. Clears had a 
varied price movement during the 
week with the high ash types show- 
ing good strength at 5@10¢ over 
the previous week while the lower 
ash grades were not in such urgent 
demand and sold fully 5¢ under a 
week earlier. Mill operations were 
reported as just fair. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 30: 
family top soft patent $6.10, top 
hard $7.75, ordinary $5.95; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6, cake $6, 
pastry $5; soft straights $5.15, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.75, clears $5.60; 
spring short patent $6.30, standard 
$6.20, clears $6.05. 


East 


Buffalo: Production activity in flour 
picked up last week and the output 
showed a sharp rise over the pre- 
vious week. A substantial amount of 
export four was turned out by one of 
the larger mills in this area last week 
and this brought the total output up. 
A fair amount of direction business 
on flour that had been booked some 
30 to 45 days ago was also worked 
on by the mills. 

Flour sales were reported as being 
only fair, and no orders of any size- 
able amounts were being booked, al- 
though the mills were anticipating a 
break in the near future due to the 
estimated low stocks of their custo- 
mers. 

Reports of sales indicated that they 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


























——————-Exporting countries—total sales——————__——_ 
Importing Guaranteed - —United Statest——— 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 7.571 400 7.971 ; ° 7,971 
Belgium 6,180 68 2,248 15,615 19,863 
Bolivia* 183 183 366 2,436 2,802 
Brazil 9,340 . 9,340 2,546 11,886 
Ceylon* so. Beet §seesee 483 485 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica 1,213 135 558 691 387 1,078 
CO. saswn css 7,422 1,060 3,906 4,966 1,711 6,67 
Denmark* .... 1,617 438 371 809 j 812 1,621 
Dominican Rep 876 40) 571 611 : 200 811 
Ecuador® ..... 1,286 180 495 675 ’ 599 1,27 
ER lnc cuces 14,697 ere 7,514 7,330 14,844 
El Salvador 404 73 213 286 114 4100 
Germany 66.139 i Geers 39,733 3.148 9,391 2,756 55,028 
GHOSCG ons cecce 15,726 5,879 err 5,879 14 5,893 
Guatemala . 3 919 31 563 594 242 : 836 
eer 1,029 ihe 863 S63 161 964 
Honduras* .... 367 153 15 03 68 371 
Iceland ‘ ‘ 404 1 241 245 30 275 
PR. otcwesece 55,116 ferrets 18,682 16,790 13,067 48,539 
Indonesia** ... ae awh ewe 1,076 1,076 2,360 3,490 
Ireland*** 10,104 Se Sees 1,166 2,653 9,736 
Israel* hehe Byrpeee 5,879 2,471 1,260 3,731 5,894 
TORE 400 s+ @6488 14,787 6 14,793 2.896 28,712 
SOMOM® .occacs 18,372 12,360 : 12,360 519 18,553 
Lebanon ...... 2,388 555 1,362 1,917 72 2,289 
Liberia* .. mm “Gesnes 7 17 21 38 
Mexico e 12,860 ti er 9,113 9,113 
Netherlands 24,802 10,452 284 13,736 1,928 7.940 67 971 
New Zealand .. RR eacesk, whwieke). sekees 4,57 
Nicaragua 331 173 17 1 
Merwasy*® s.ccece 7,716 1,840 2.272 4,112 611 >. 987 
Panama**® .... ee 107 | Tee 487 
Pe soveccense 5,512 3,217 69 S.286 = «s aanecvne 2,344 § 
Philippines 7,202 ; 3,156 3,156 1 62 5 
Portugal : 5 62 4,088 733 4,821 1s 7 5,572 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 353 1,115 1,468 111 1,579 
RIP oc wsseee 4,373 4,371 20 4,391 =. .eeee 4,391 
Sweden® ...... 2,756 See 1,659 1,095 ere 2,754 
Switzerland ... 6,430 a thamew 2.762 8s. cc ceees 4,608 6,369 
Un, of 8. Africa 11,023 SLT B.380 8s cc veces 7,280 9,669 
i. Gs “basen ; 177,068 20,584 4,010 4,594 39,263 90,938 154,795 
Venezuela P 6,246 10 2.327 2.337 2,616 4,953 
Total . 580,917 188,370 30,052 84,097 199,575 3.123 505,217 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries S&, 700 235,000 1,089 580,917 
Balance : : Re TRE PO 4,603 35,425 966 75,700 


through April 24, 1953 
until further notice 


*Quota closed 





***(Quota filled April 27 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
**Sales may not be made 


were mostly of the northwest type of 
flours. 

Following the trend of the grain 
market, flour prices were down slight- 
ly last week, although family flours 
were holding their own pricewise. All 
varieties, both soft and hard types 
along with the clears, were quoted 
up to 5¢ a sack under the previous 
week. 

Quotations May 2: Spring family 
$8.03@8.05, high gluten $6.65 6.67, 
short patent $6.6006.62, standard 
$6.50@6.52, first clears $5.8405 86; 
hard winter standard $6.2346.25, 
first clears $5.9305.95: soft winter 
short patents $5.7805.80, straights 
$5.58@ 5.60, first clears $5.12@5.15. 

New York: Instead of arousing in- 
terest, sharp declines in southwest- 
ern flour prices seemed to strength- 
en buyers’ waiting policy. With many 
balances reduced to decidedly small 
amounts, it had been expected that 
any substantial drop would bring 
active covering for nearby needs, but 
instead only a few round lot orders 
were placed by larger bakers, and 
even single cars were only scatter- 
ingly taken. Increasingly, on busi- 
ness of any consequence big and me- 
dium-sized bakers bought flour priced 
date of shipment. 

Spring wheat purchases at the 
close of the week were moderate to 
fair on protection against a 13¢ ad- 
vance in high gluten prices. Most 
of the lots were small with occa- 
sional round lots reported. Widen- 
ing of the differential also brought 
some business on spring standards. 
Clears remained unchanged. 

The action of the market brought 
in a little of the buying that has 
been anticipated for May and the 
trade expects continued small steady 
buying on any market trend until 
the new crop movement begins. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were about 8¢ higher on springs and 
about 15¢ lower on southwestern 
flours. 

Quotations May 2: Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $6.68 6.77, 
standard patents $6.4306.52, clears 
$5.75@6.10; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.35@6.48, standard patents 
$6.15@6.23; high ratio soft winters 
$6.25@7.15, straights $5.257 5.65. 

Boston: The local flour market 
closed with an irregular tone last 
week with the price movement of 
hard winters providing the feature 
as far as market action was con- 
cerned. Hard winters moved in a 
wide price range, and at one time 
values were quoted 18¢ above the 
previous week’s closing levels. How- 
ever, a mid-week market break can- 
celled all of the rise and at the close 
quotations showed a net decline of 
6@11¢ for the week. Springs were 
irregular and finished 3¢ higher to 
9¢ lower with first clears showing 
the only market stability. Soft wheat 
flours closed strong with prices un- 
changed to 20¢ higher with family 
flour leading the upswing. 


The irregularity of the market 


seemed to knock all the props out 
of the buying segment of the trade. 
Buyers seemed confused by the swift- 
ly changing trends and at the close 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
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of the week’s trading a summing up 
of the market activity revealed that 
transactions were confined to im- 
mediate needs and then only after 
being thoroughly explored for the 


Quotations May 2: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.95@6.30, 
medium patent $6@6.35, short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.40; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.37@6.45, medium patent $6.47 




















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo most advantageous prices. However, @ 6.53, short patent $6.48@ 6.58, clears 
spring family $...@ ... $6.17@7.55 $...@... $...@... $8.03@8.05 sellers were confident that any fur- $5.80@ 6.06, high gluten $6.55 @6.73; 
Spring top patent wert “nc eieces Tet oe sei eg; ther market reactions, particularly family patent, advertised brands 
stem — at ea << Tee “oe 6.60@6.62 On the hard winters, would be cer- $7.75 @8.05, other brands $6.20@ 6.95; 
Hpring standard eee oe 6.50@6.52 tain to promote some buying as it pastry and cake flours $5.20@7.60, 
aon Barvirad ” tana ie ete 6.35@7.45 LS ae was commonly believed that most Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.48@6.53. 
Hard winter short -@ Me tye 6o3eg5, inventories were on the low side. 
aoe ae Gee ones, 1@ Ll azse@4so sa3as95 There were reports of price con- South 
Soft winter farnily ‘ F ee. ees o+0@... <a or pee pe. Beh cessions if the buyer would enter / 
ia ane waeees Vaea650 l@l. le@ ll. l@ 2. —l..@.. the market for periods beyond the — New Orleans: Flour business bene- 
Seft winter straight oe a Soe eae -1@608 B0@8.00 spot basis, but few if any offers  fited slightly from a decline in flour 
Roe Roun white TL ateaes leds lle lll iesis sasesso were taken. prices. However, the buying was not 
Rye flour, dark .«-@367 ...03.40 ...@... 4.13 8 @ 4.20 Quotations May 2: spring short general and could not be considered 
ee ee psi whale coined Sia GS-00 natents $6.52@6.61, standards $6.42@ active. Sales were of moderate 

New York — Phila. Boston’ Pittsburgh = *New Orl. 657 high gluten $6.57@6.66, first amounts, mostly for 30 days’ ship- 

= ae Lager Siagess Satmese ss@ers “oc\W .) Clears $5.77@6.12; hard winter short ment and in a few cases 60 days. 
Spring short ...@... 6.55@6.65 6.52@6.61 5 6.10@6.20 patents $6.37@6.49, standards $6.17 In conjunction with this buying a 
Spring standard 6.43@6.52 6.5006.60 2a 6.51 





6.00@ 6.25 


aéio  @6.24; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.66 
a6.40 @7.06, eastern soft wheat straights 


6.05@6.40 5.70@5.85 





few one and two carlot orders for 
quick shipment were worked, with 


Spring first clear A 5.75@6.10 6.00@6.10 ° 
Hard winter high gluten ; rie, ee ree, Aree a Or one oe: 
Hard winter hort 6.35@6.48 6.35@6.45 6.37@6.39 





3 5.27 « 7 i i @7.17; the greater percentage of the busi- 
Hard winter standard . 6.15@6.23 6.30@6.40 6.17@6.24 5.95@6.30 5.55@5.70 $5.27 a 5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.1%; ae ‘ ; he a int f 
Hard winter first clear Gay ane i ..@... «-@... 465@4.85 family $8.27. aoe oo o hard winters from 
Se ite short patent ry ee ol ae Re yea -+--@... §5.40@5.70 xas ¢ Ss. 
i <u ae S35@665 |1.@... 8.276867 |..@... 6.05@5.25 Philadelphia: All types of flour con- —— srecngpeuar tna lenungge Aire 
Soft winter first clear ee) Saree .@. ..@... 4.25@4.60 tinued to suffer from buying neglect Northern springs were likewise 
t 5 m5.05 §.20@5.3 ine tk S8@5.0 ova” ° . Ses i 
aon io eet ogee rome Soeme° oe Mie last week. Bakers and jobbers appear ™ore active, although the volume 
Semolina, standard, bulk vane 7.63@7.87 i” 7.77@7.97 ...@ determined to hold off commitments W4S considerably less than that on 
Toronto tWinnipeg UNtil they are convinced that a buy- hard winters. Sales on this type 
nei! ie “= ing opportunity has arrived. ranged from 30 to 60 days and an 
Family patent ; $...@7.40 Spring top patent -$11.40@11.60 $11.10 @11.80 7 = 7 occasional 90 days’ coverage 
luestem ; -@6.79 Spring second patent. 10.80@11.00 10.60@11.30 Most expect a price break once the c : a 
Bakery grades ; ...@6.71 Winter exportst ..... ....@ 4.75 ....@ cost structure is subjected to the The continued weakness in soft 
Pastry ‘ 6.45 


#100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between 


Fort William and 


Iiritish Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


weight of the new crop movement, 
and there are some who feel that 
present values have not fully reflected 
the setback in grain pits. This united 
front is reported to exist even though 
the majority of establishments enjoy 
only short coverage at best and more 
and more are being forced to adopt 


winters did not bring out any ap- 
preciable volume of business, al- 
though there was a more general ac- 
tivity, with cracker and cookie bak- 
ers purchasing to cover replacements 
and 60 days’ shipment, with Illinois 
and Michigan types in best demand. 
Pacific Coast soft winters were still 


—_— 




















Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston hand-to-mouth measures to insure "0n-competitive = price, with no ‘i 
ais $57.00@57.50 $53.00@54.00 $59.00@60.00 §....@66.00 §....@65.00 Maintenance of production schedules. sales reported. Cake flour sales 
st dard mida @59.00 ... 55.00 59.50 @60.50 .. . M6600 64.500 65.00 sia ne - . showed little improvement; in fact, ; 
' cans a des 9.50@60,00 55.00@56,00  61.50@62.50 oe NS, ng er “Soap The re luctanc e _to make forward pen erchanen 1p F a ieniee tee 4 
Red dog 61.00@62.00  56.50@57.00 — 62.00@63.00 @69.00 a“ commitments is found to be espe- SOme purchase: a on ve i 
, : cially pronounced in hard winters ‘Shipping period. The baking and job- H 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle - ° bing trade showed a greater amount 5 
iran $50.00@50.75 $56.25@56.75 $59.00@60.00 $59.50@60.00  §....4 where there has been a noticeable ex- Die ‘ ‘ F 
short 6.50 0056.25 61.75 @62.00 65.00 @ 66.00 65.00 65.50 “n pansion in orders for small amounts of interest but the purchasing was ; 
Mill run f rsee@ eager ers Fa ERR § --@915" on a quick and immediate shipment ©f @ Very conservative nature. ; 
Bran Shorts Middlings basis. Chain bakers have not reached Shipping directions were fairly well ¥ 
Ntiietal $61.00 @63.50 $60.00 @62.5 $61,000 63.50 the near-exhaustion point of the me- ™aintained and could be considered k 
Winnipeg 50.00@55.00 51.00 @55.00 53.00 @60.00 dium and smaller-sized establish- satisfactory for this season. Stocks H 
ments, but advices in the trade in- 0” hand, while far from heavy, con- \ 
G R | N F U T U R E S C L O S | N G Pp RI C E S dicate that their forward coverage is tinued to show a slight decline. 
fN below the stocks normally carried. Export flour sales showed some 








improvement with some fair sized 
amounts being worked to Latin 


Springs are also being taken sparing- 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: lv. and on the basis of only slight re- 












WHEAT FLAXSEED sponse to concessions by mills it ap- America. Europe, on the other hand, 
Minneapolis —_———Chicago——. ——Kansas City— Minneapolis pears that buyers’ ideas on costs are Was rather quiet, with very few sales 
Mi July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May uly : é : a 
April eee eae pice rots ss one oe soe one well below the current mill asking reported. 
‘ 4 ad he -- wah! «sv 4 = os ode Z - . 
april 28 236% 223% 220% 22156 ss 8% * 383 prices. Quotations May 1, packed in 100- 
April 29 6% 233% 217% 220 382 Quotations May 2: Spring high glu- lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
April 30 th «232 216 218% 38 a a ae niparey : - =< 70% ek 
May 1 iy «232% 216% 218% 222% 225% 381% ten $6.70@6.80, short patent $6.55@ bakery short patent $5.70.4 5.85, 
poeen cecncieeae ts 6.65, standard $6.50@6.60, first clear Standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.65 





Chicago Minneapolis 


Chicago Winnipeg = Minneapolis == Chicago $606.10; hard winter short patent @ 4.85; spring bakery short patent 

May July May July May July May July May July May July $6.3506.45, standard $6.30@6.40; soft %6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.25, first 
April 159 161% 162% 166% 146 148% 156% .... 75 7444 69% 69% winter western $5.70@6, nearby $5.40 Clear $5.85@6.10, high gluten $6.20 
ee tu ive Se” ee ae ae Ee Se ae Oke 6.40; soft wheat short patent $5.40 
soe r 186% 180” 187 7 161 M4 143% 146 ; 130 % case “aS 4 23% #$70. 68% Pittsburgh: Offerings by some @9.70, straight $5.05 @ 5.25, first clear 
May 1 ...156%; 159% 158% 162% 143% 146 150% .. «96%. 74 71% 69% : 


$4.25@4.60, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.15, Pacific Coast cake $7.30@7.40, 
pastry $6.60@6.70; shipment by barge 
from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


mills of hard southwestern patents at 
reduced prices brought out some buy- 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY ix by tarse and small bakeries du 
ing the past week. Inquiries of pre- 
vious weeks materialized when the 























Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board fl 4 pay ffered. Spri — s 
Trade, in bushels ©o00's omitted), April 23, and the corresponding date of a year ago our was oliered. prings sold in P ifi Cc t 
a me much smaller volume than southwest- aciric .oas 
Vheat—~ Corn— r Oats— —Rye— r arley "ne . . . 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 rns. Some mills made no conces- Seattle: The flour market was 

=— 875 1.977 1,336 2,003 ie +3 ° \ 3; sions. Commitments were made for PRcttceinee ats : 
Host 388 a e es 30 to 120 days, but the latter figure Very quiet, and heavy drops in wheat 
Huffalo 5,298 1,219 2,111 1,236 51535 167 104 site tetanic. seam asta : my orices at the close of the week dis- 

ae a a * ' 63 _., _ Was rare and shorter terms prevailed. ee it aes diel tone bien eens 
: ! icago = a ane 3.570 1,995 a = . Family patents also had some sale , 8 th y pond t ; : 
sulut 3, Alt 289 958 7 q 2 6 . . “ e uX Ss s 
aia. 16. sts * — to jobbers and grocers. Prices re . “a . oy rag nape 
Et. Worth 6. 72-170 155 95 7 25 26 °s changed up and down during the pt ull, ry Fcc! or a Pag i > 
Galveston 595 A : a P ‘eis » 
ukehtanes 2 CU ; * >; Week and buyers were protected o ah qpedetinegap indie Py ag ee 
Indianapol 909 364 1,508 70 80 5 45 against higher prices so buying was |" the ao or trade eee 
Kansas City 30,0 ¢ 2,029 5 93 65 3 6 ee : ‘ : anv ¢ " 
Siwantnes "500 116 238 421 46 *; = '®3 44as 1,984 one cautiously but in larger volume _ —— ye ere wie pee 
Minneapoli 13,993 6,186 3,680 2.361 1,742 S41 626 2265 4.636 than for past weeks. was down a bit, and domestic sales 
New Orleans g7s «S85. 1,067 ¢ 18 : No bargains were offered in soft %e said Fd be — and — 
Omaha 10,700 5,079 2.173 350 77 - a 5 62 Wheat cake and pastry flours and hard to find except for nearby re- 
Peoria 240 8 288 j % -- only limited replacements were sold Uirements. Quotations May 1: fam- 
Philadelphia 1,636 385 89 ‘ . ‘ 27 88 79 . % il , t t S7 40 bluestem S6 79 bak 
Sioux City 169 74641 64 65 11 ba 6 during the past week in these pat- UY patent 9.40, stem 36.79, - 
St Joseph 4,712 1,743 762 483 470 ip: 71 34 ents. ery $6.71, pastry $6.45. 
St. Louis 885 77 1,609 2 5 ; 4 70 30 : ; , 
+ eg a a 7" . . 1 Directions are said to be “fairly Portland: Flour markets were dull 
Lakes 535 71 good.” Clears and high glutens last week with mill operations de- 
Canals Ase Santos aroused little buying interest the creasing. Mills wth government book- 

Totals . 194,711 89,626 28,631 48,941 10,936 8,437 2,743 3,447 5,109 15,348 past week. ings have them cleaned up and no 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Ny eee 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
A 
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new bookings in volume are in sight. 
Domestic business continues slow, 
and export bookings are confined to 
small amounts to the Philippines. 
There is no interest on the buying 
side. 

Quotations May 2: High gluten 
$6.77, all Montana $6.66, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.76, bluestem bakers 
$6.83, pastry $6.67, cake $7.50, whole 
wheat 100% $6.09, graham $5.96, 
cracked wheat $6.02. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Fair business 
has been worked during the past 
week, an order for 31,000 bags for the 
small islands of the British West In- 
dies being one of a number of useful 
routine deals. Trinidad is an expect- 
ed entrant into the market this week, 
the deal being in the region of 120,- 
000 bags while other inquiries point 
to some future placings. 

Of major interest was an inquiry 
for 8,500 metric tons placed by a 
United Nations agency. Of the total, 
6,000 tons would be destined for Port 
Said and 2,500 tons for Beirut. The 
expectation that the order would be 
placed last week was not fulfilled, 
however, but a final decision is to be 
made within the next few days. 

The mills report fairly full order 
books, and generally speaking the 
trade is satisfied with the extent of 
business. Prospects are good with the 
possible exception that the weakness 
in millfeed prices is a cause of dis 
turbance. 

Domestic flour prices have been 
hiked due in the main to the lower 
return from millfeed. Bookings con- 
tinue to be brisk. Quotations May 2: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.40@ 11.60 bbl., seconds $10.804 
11 bbl., bakers’ $10.60@ 10.80 bbl., all 
less cash discounts in 98s _ cotton, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is little or no interest in 
the winter wheat flour market. Quo- 
tations May 2: Export $4.75 per 100 
Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

No extensive movement is reported 
in winter wheat, deals being limited 
to small parcels. Crop prospects have 
improved as a result of the heavy 
rains experienced in the past 10 days. 
Fears had been expressed that the 
lack of snow during the winter would 
have a harmful effect on the crop. 
Quotations May 2: $1.83@1.88 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: New export flour sales 
worked by Canadian mills last week 
slumped more than 500,000 bbl. from 
the week previous to a total of 100,- 
000 bbl. IWA flour sales accounted 
for 36,000 bbl. to the following des- 
tinations: Venezuela, Philippines, 
Gibraltar, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
British Guiana, Belgian Congo, Haiti, 
Singapore, Surinam and Bermuda. 
Class 2 sales amounted to 54,000 bbl. 
made up of small lots to the fol- 
lowing countries: Guatemala, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, British Guiana, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Singapore, Gold 
Coast, Portugal, Surinam, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia, El Salvador, 
Jamaica, Dominican Republic, Neth- 
erlands Antilles, Angola, Portuguese 
Guinea and Honduras Republic. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate, prices 
steady and mills continue to operate 
to capacity. Quotations May 2: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia 
boundary $11.10@11.80, second pat- 
ents $10.60@11.30, second patents to 
bakers $9.85@10.05; all prices cash 
carlot. 


Vancouver: The market continued 
quiet with regular monthly sales to 





fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


e 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 
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HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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the Philippines about the only fea- 
ture. This Manila buying has been 
stepped up for April and May ship- 
ments, amounting to 40% of the June 
and July quotas in addition to the 
regular permits for IWA and non- 
IWA flour. 

Canadian exporters are still in- 
terested in possible sales of flour 
made from No. 5 wheat to Korea, 
but the main stumbling block ap- 
pears to be the setting up of the 
necessary financial credits. 

Hong Kong buying is limited to a 
few parcels and the same condition 
applies to most other areas around 
the Pacific. This state of affairs is 
expected to continue until the end 
of the current crop year. 

In the domestic field prices are 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations, May 1: first pat- 
ents $11.35@11.55 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $10.15 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cotton; western pastry 
to the trade $11.40 and western cake 


fiour $13. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices recovered from 
a slight decline at the end of last 
week and on May 4 were about $1@ 
150 below the levels prevailing a 
week earlier. Mixers showed good in- 
terest for nearby material, and sup- 
plies were reported tight. Quotations: 
Bran $53@54, standard midds. $55, 
flour midds. $55756, red dog $56.50 
“57. 

Kansas City: After an extensive de- 
cline, particularly on bran, the mill- 
feed market at Kansas City showed 
some stability early this week. Sales 
were rather light, and at the lower 
range both bran and shorts were 
harder to buy. Offerings did not in- 
crease during the decline, which was 
largely the result of shrinkage in de- 
mand from nearby areas and particu- 
larly from feed manufacturers. Some 
shipping interest to the South con- 
tinues. Bran $50@50.75, shorts $55.50 
56.25. 

Oklahoma City: Demand slowed for 
millfeeds. Prices declined $1.50, on 
bran and closed unchanged on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: Bran $53.50 
@54.50, millrun $55.75 @56.75, shorts 
$584 59. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
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with bran and standard midds. tend- 
ing downward and flour midds. and 
red dog holding steady to higher. 
Traders said the shift in demand is 
a seasonal one. Demand on the whole 
was fair, with some price resistance 
appearing. Production still is low, it 
is said, with inquiries for bulk sup- 
plies exceeding the supply. Quota- 
tions May 4: bran $57@57.50, stand- 
ard midds. $59, flour midds. $59.50@ 
60, red dog $61@62. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market 
was a little easier due to heavy flour 
sales and the use of cheaper sub- 
stitutes by feed manufacturers. Quo- 
tations April 30: bran $56.25@56.75, 
shorts $61.75@62. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production 
climbed to a substantial figure last 
week and offerings were well taken 
by the mixers and various users of 
this type feeds. Mixers were good tak- 
ers of middlings for their production 
of chicken mashes which has been 
running at a high rate the past sev- 
eral weeks. Prices were little if any 
changed from the previous week with 
flour middlings remaining unchanged, 
while other middlings were up $1.50 
ton. Demand for bran moved the 
price upward a full dollar a ton and 
red dog edged up 50¢. It was reported 
that some bran was moving into west- 
ern territory from this locality on a 
deferred shipment basis while spot 
stuff was in good demand throughout 
the east. Canadian millfeeds continue 
to hang over the market in this ter- 
ritory, but good demand is an off- 
setting factor. Quotations May 2: 
Standard bran $59@60, standard 
midds. $59.50@60.50, flour midds. 
$61.50@62.50, red dog $624 63. 

Boston: Millfeeds were fairly active 
in the Boston market last week al- 
though buying activity was generally 
restrained to immediate needs. Trade 
circles reported that the demand was 
fairly constant and active enough to 
place the supply position on a much 
tighter basis than has prevailed in 
recent weeks. Poor weather in the 
Northeast was believed to be the 
principal factor in the buying move- 
ment as pasture conditions are con- 
siderably below normal for this time 


of the year. Quotations for the week 
were relatively unchanged as an early 
easiness of 50¢ on middlings was re- 
covered at the close. Quotations May 
2: Spring bran $65, midds. $64.50@65. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for mill- 
feeds increased considerably during 
the past week. Buying in some dis- 
tricts was limited by the fine pastures 
which came early owing to early 
spring and hot weather. Supplies are 
plentiful. There is an upward change 
in prices. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, May 2: Bran $66.204a 
67.30, standard midds. $67.30@67.70, 
flour midds. $68.30@68.70, red dog 
$69.20 @ 69.90. 

Philadelphia: Dealers reported ex- 
treme hesitancy among millfeed buy- 
ers last week, with the result that 
dealings were on a restricted scale 
and virtually no interest shown in 
deferred shipment. May 2 quotations 
showed bran and standard midds. 
unchanged at $66 and red dog up 
$1.50 from the previous week to $69. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket dropped steadily during the past 
week, with bran declining $4.50. 
Shorts showed a tendency to firm 
after dropping $2.50 in the week. 
Mixers and jobbers continued to pur- 
chase only on a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy. Quotations May 1: bran $59.50@ 
60, shorts $65@65.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
featureless, with insufficient trading 
to place a true value on going prices. 
While most mills were holding for $52 
ton, delivered common transit points, 
there were continued reports of trad- 
ing at figures below this level, and 
perhaps $51.50 would be about repre- 
sentative of present values. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was firm 
and prices advanced $1 during the 
past week of colder weather and 
storms. Mills are operating six days 
a week, 24 hours a day, and are 
sold through the middle of the month. 
Quotations May 1: red bran and mill 
run $53, middlings $58; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $60, middlings 
$65; to California: red bran and mill 
run $60.50, middlings $65.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Portland: Millrun $51, midds. $57 
ton. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices re- 
main unchanged but supplies are still 
on the tight side in the face of re- 
duced western milling operations. No 
export business has been confirmed 
recently. Cash car quotations: Bran 


$55.50, shorts $55.50@56.50, midds. 
$56.50. 
Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 


quiet with both sellers and buyers 
showing a marked reluctance to do 
business. The price level is very weak. 
Quotations May 2: bran $61@63.50, 
shorts $60@62.50, middlings $61@ 
63.50, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Ontario and Quebec 
continue to take most of the output 
of millfeeds from mills in western 
Canada and prairie demand remains 
very draggy. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations May 2: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$50@55, shorts $51@55, middlings 
$53 @60; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: More inquiry for rye 
flour was reported, but sales con- 
tinued light. Prices were off 15¢ sack 
from a week earlier. Quotations May 
4: Pure white rye $4.40, medium rye 
$4.20, dark rye $3.40. 

Philadelphia: A slight reduction in 
price on the local rye market last 
week failed to generate any new 
buying interest. Most bakers were 
content to work off current balances, 
replenishing with the small amounts 
required to meet production sched- 
ules. The May 2 quotation on rye 
white of $5.20@5.30 compared with 
$5.25@5.35 the previous week. 


Portland: Quotations May 1: white 
rye $7, pure dark $6. 

St. Louis: Sales, as well as ship- 
ping directions, were again good. 
Quotations April 30: pure white 
$5.13, medium $4.93, dark $4.13, rye 
meal $4.63. 

Chicago: A weak rye market, fol- 
lowed by price dips on rye flour of 
around 20¢ sack in the central states 














Stocks of Grains April 1, 1953, With Comparisons 


area during the week ending May 2 
(in thousand bushels) 


left potential buyers on the sidelines. 


on all classes. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 




















April 1, April 1, Jan. 1, April 1, : 
erate last week, with shorts in strong- Grain and _ position— 1951 1952 1953 1953 peaches hagoorrrage pk ee 
- dans ' og ‘ Wheat— ‘ P ye e wings unt 
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limited number of contracts on the 
books, buyers’ response to steady de- 
clines in rye flour prices was very 
indifferent. With both rye grain and 
flour prices at a low point good busi- 
ness had been anticipated, but the 
volume was small and the buying 
was still in single to few-car units. 
Quotations May 2: pure white pat- 
ents $5@5.05. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The seasonal dullness 
in domestic trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues and export sales 
are unimportant. Prices are firm. 
Quotations May 2: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.65@5.90; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The trade has 
now entered its seasonal decline and 
only small amounts are moving. Quo- 
tations May 2: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.25, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIire—— 


MILLING SCHOOL GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS os 
Nordstrom, supervisor of flour manu- 
facture, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was the principal speaker at 
the annual banquet and_ initiation 
ceremonies of Alpha Mu, honorary 
milling fraternity at Kansas State 
College April 30. 

Mr. Nordstrom is an alumnus of 
the department of milling industry 
and was a member of the fraternity 
while he was a student. In his address 
he dealt with the training opportuni- 
ties for students in the milling indus- 
try, a comparison of European and 
U.S. milling equipment, and also dis- 
cussed what may lie ahead during 
the next 25 years for the milling in- 
dustry. 

George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of economic biology, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected to honorary membership in 
the fraternity. Presentation of the 
certificate of membership and the 
fraternity key was made by Prof. 
R. O. Pence, a member of the milling 
industry department staff. 

Lerance Bolte, Manhattan, a stu- 
dent in the department, was awarded 
a plaque for outstanding scholarship 
during his freshman year. 

R. A. Diercks, personne! director of 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a special guest at the ban- 
quet. The affair was sponsored by the 
International firm. Approximately 35 
were in attendance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFeE—— 


CANADIAN SEEDING FALLS 
BEHIND 1952 SCHEDULE 


WINNIPEG Spring cultivation 
and seeding operations in western 
Canada are making normal progress, 
although the work is two weeks later 
than the exceptionally early start in 
1952. Some farmers in the southern 
areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
are delaying seeding operations due 
to the dry conditions of both surface 
and subsoil. 

Light to moderate rains last week 
offered some encouragement, but the 
precipitation generally was only suf- 
ficient to settle dust and stop any 
further immediate wind erosion. Pri- 
or to the rains dust storms were 
common. Less progress has been made 
in the north central and northern re- 
gions where snowfall was heavier 
and has taken longer to disappear. 
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Midwest Bakers 
Outline Plans 
for Symposium 


KANSAS CITY—-A symposium of 
flour performance since January, 
1953, will be a prime feature of the 
production clinic sponsored by the 
Midwest Bakers Club in Kansas City, 
May 18. The meeting will take place 
at the President Hotel, and will be 
an all-day session. 

The flour symposium will feature 
two production experts of wide ex- 
perience. Robert G. Dibble, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
and R. Wallace Mitchell of Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, will take 
the leading parts in this informal 
discussion. James M. Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, will serve as 
moderator. 

Another timely topic is the five- 
day week. Mistakes to avoid in set- 
ting up a five-day schedule will be 
discussed by Dan League of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., Kansas City. 
Mr. League has had experience with 
the short week in several markets. 

The latest developments in bread 
softeners will be discussed by Har- 
vey G. Rodgers, Research Products 
Co., Kansas City, who will have an 
up-to-date report on the status of 
various products. 

Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus Co., 
Kansas City, will lead a discussion 
of general production problems in a 
question and answer session that will 
conclude the meeting in time for 
the 4 p.m. adjournment. 

The program will open at 9:30 a.m. 
with a demonstration of whipped 
toppings and icings for specialty 
items by A. J. Mathews of Mrs. 
Tucker's Foods, Sherman, Texas, and 
Robert Lowe of the Lowe-Hicks Co., 
Kansas City, followed by a discus- 
sion of wrapping and packaging of 
baked goods by Lloyd L. Fisher, 
Thomas H. Osborne, and Drew Mill- 
er, Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City. 

A short feature on personnel man- 
agement will be staged by Eben O. 
Porch, Continental Baking Co., Kan- 


sas City, before the noon luncheon. 
The afternoon session will begin at 
2 p.m., with the flour discussion. 

Bakers in the six state area around 
Kansas City have been invited to 
attend the clinic and a large attend- 
ance is expected. Hotel reservations 
are being handled by the Midwest 
Bakers Club which has headquarters 
in the Hotel President. 
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BENSON NAMES COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN FARM TRADE 

WASHINGTON— Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, last 
week announced that he had ap- 
pointed 13 leaders in various fields 
of agriculture to advise him and the 
Department of Agriculture on mat- 
ters relating to foreign trade in farm 
products and foreign technical assis- 
tance in agriculture. 

The group, designated as the advis- 
ory committee on foreign agricultur- 
al trade and technical assistance, has 
been invited to meet with Mr. Ben- 
son May 18-19 in Washington. 

The secretary noted that interna- 
tional aspects of U.S. farm programs 
have become of increasing impor- 
tance during the past decade and 
that, with agricultural exports de- 
clining, policies concerning trade 
have taken on even greater impor- 
tance. He further explained that tech- 
nical assistance work under the Point 
4 program has grown substantially. 

Mr. Benson said the new advisory 
committee will consider such prob- 
lems as extension of the trade agree- 
ments program, international com- 
modity agreements, export problems, 
import controls, and other related 
problems of foreign trade. Considera- 
tion also will be given to the agri- 
cultural technical aid activities con- 
ducted in foreign countries under the 
Point 4 program. 

The committee members and their 
alternates represent major farm or- 
ganizations; production, marketing 
and export associations; land grant 
colleges and other organizations. 

Among the committee members is 
Don A. Stevens, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. His 
alternate is W. C. Schilthuis, execu- 
tive vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., New York. 





PRINTER HONORED—A reception was held in the clubroom of The North- 





western Miller May 1 for George H. Whipple (center) upon his retirement after 
35 years as a typesetting machine operator in this journal’s mechanical de- 
partment. Shown with Mr. Whipple are Frank F. Pettigrew (left) and Floyd 
J. Roers (right), fellow members of the composing room staff who presented 
Mr. Whipple with a gold-plated matrix made into a pendant. Mr. Whipple was 
also presented with an honorarium on behalf of The Northwestern Miller by 
Carroll K. Michener, editor. The reception was attended by members of the 
editorial and business office staff as well as Mr. Whipple’s associates in the 


mechanical department. 
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Sale of Peas Hints 
at Possibility of 
Lower Feed Prices 


WASHINGTON~— Announcement ot 
the sale by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of 80,000 tons of Austrian 
peas for use only for feed purposes 
not only carries a connotation of pos 
sibly lower feed prices but also pro- 
vides an index to persons interested 
in purchases of other surplus agri- 
cultural commodities held by the gov- 
ernment. 

In making public the conclusion of 
this sale to three individual buyers 
the USDA said that it has an addi- 
tional 20,000 tons for sale, with stock 
located in the Midwest and Southeast 
which will be sold “either on a fixed 
price basis, minimum carlots or in 
large quantities on a negotiated price 
basis.” 

That latter phrase may be a clue to 
potential buyers of heavy USDA sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in deal- 
ing for other stocks than the remain- 
ing balance of the Austrian peas. 

The sale of the 80,000-ton lot con- 
cluded this week was at the negotiat- 
ed price of $30 ton. 

Buyers were (under joint contract) 
Henry D. Gee Co., Seattle; Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Portland, and 
E. F. Burlingham & Sons, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

Stocks purchased by these buyers 
are located in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho warehouses. The contract 
of sale specifies that the peas shall be 
used only for feed purposes and ex- 
cludes use for seed or human food 
purposes. 

Trade reaction to this information 
is that this quantity of vegetable pro- 
tein could have repercussions in the 
feed market. 

Supporting the emphasis seen in 
the willingness of USDA to sell its 
surpluses on a negotiated price basis 
is the knowledge that important ad- 
visors within USDA have been con- 
sistently advocating that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. move promptly 
to dispose of large inventories of 
commodities obtained under previous 
price support programs rather than 
continue to pour out money for stor- 
age charges. 

Prior to the announcement of this 
sale the USDA had been offering 
Austrian peas for the domestic mar- 
ket (human food purposes) at $4 
ewt., bagged, under the previous ad- 
ministration of USDA. Since the Ben- 
son regime took over at USDA, Aus- 
trian pea stocks have been offered 
at a negotiated price basis. This is 
the first important sale registered 
under these new terms. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


MOISTURE RESERVES 
IN NEBRASKA LIMITED 

LINCOLN, NEB.— The 1953 spring 
survey of soil moisture in Nebraska's 
wheat growing areas indicates mois- 
ture conditions are much less favor- 
able than last year, according to the 
State-Federal Division of Agricul- 
tural Statistics. 

In comparison with the highly fa- 
vorable reserves of moisture a year 
ago, the penetration of moisture is 
not only shallower, but the degree of 
saturation is very much lighter. 

The average depth of moisture 
penetration was 41.4 in. This is 4.8 
in. less than at this time last year 
and is the least penetration since the 
spring of 1941 when the moisture 
depth was 34.7 in. 
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B. H. Pepper, sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Pepper, announced 
the birth of their second child, a 
son, on April 25. The baby has been 
named Patrick John. 


@ 

George B. Wagner, director of 
sanitation for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was in Kansas City last 
week and visited at the offices of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


3 

Gerald McT, Sheppard, chairman of 
Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and Gran- 
aries, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointments of H. D. Fleming and 
H. G. Clark as joint general man- 
agers of the company’s organization 
in Brazil. 


John F. Kroutil, president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Kroutil have as their guest their 
daughter, Mrs. John P. McGinley, 
Los Angeles. 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, has 
been a visitor in Oklahoma City re- 
cently. Mr. Chain's son, John Chain, 
is assistant manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., of which the senior 
Mr. Chain is president. 

Es) 

G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
visited the Millers National Federa- 
tion oftices in Chicago last week. 

2 

Miss Gwen Lam, editorial director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in Atlanta last week, at- 
tending the American Women. in 
Radio and Television convention. 

gs “ 

Franciseo Caro, one of the largest 
bakers in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, was a visitor last week 
in the overseas division offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., in New York. 

e 

Alfonso Gioia, Rochester N. Y., 
macaroni manufacturer, waS_ intro- 
duced on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor recently by L. A. Viviano. 

a 

C. B. Mac Leod, president and gen- 
eral manager, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., spent three days last 
week with Andrew DeLisser, manager 
of the company’s New York office, 
and the local sales organization. 


Walter Nisbet, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was in Pitts- 
burgh last week calling on the trade 
with A. E. Edwards, Pittsburgh flour 
broker. 


Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent Continental Grain Co., Chicago, 
spent last week in the company’s 
New York offices. 


3 

Visitors on the New York Produce 
Exchange recently, included John M. 
Turrell, of Norfolk, England, winner 
last September of the world’s wheat- 
growing championship. Mr. Turrell 
and his brothers George and William, 
rent 220 acres of land from their 
father, and on a nine-acre field last 
year, he harvested 125 bu. of wheat 
to an acre. For this he gave credit 





to the weather, the variety of wheat, 
hybrid 46, and the rich soil in land 
that was once the bottom of the sea 
He said no fertilizer had been ap- 
plied. He and William Burt, a neigh- 
bor, were on their way to Boise City, 
Okla., where Robert J. French, owner 
of a large farm near there, had in- 
vited him to come out and exchange 
views with American farmers. 
se 

Rudolph Vogel, overseas division 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York, recently addressed the senior 
class at New York University on 
foreign trade, at the invitation of 
A. M. Dettloff, associate professor of 
marketing. 


we 
R. B. Laing, vice president and 
sales manager, Abilene (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., was a business visi- 
tor in Kansas City last week. 
S 
George McArthur, a former secre- 
tary of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., and a staff member of Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd., Toronto grain 
and flour exporting firm, until his re- 
tirement, is paying an extended visit 
to England and Scotland during the 
coming summer. 
a 
James G. Wharry, general man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Co. of Can- 





A. F. Anglemyer 


A. F. ANGLEMYER JOINS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS— A. F. Anglemyer, 
formerly vice president and general 
salesmanager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. division of International 
Milling Co., has become associated 
with the Beardslee-Talbot Co. This 
firm specializes in mutual funds and 
planned investment programs. Mr. 
Anglemyer will look after the com- 
pany’s interests principally in south 
central Minnesota and will maintain 
his residence in New Ulm. 

It was in 1919 that Mr. Anglemyer 
entered the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Prior to that he had been in the rail- 
road and banking businesses at Nap- 
panee, Ind. He has served as a direc- 
tor and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


ada, Ltd., has returned to Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., the firm’s headquarters, 
after a trip which took him to points 
in Africa, to Cairo, Beirut and Rome. 
Mr. Wharry also visited the U.K. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ritz and their 
daughter, Norma, sailed May 5 from 
New York on the Caronia for a Me- 
diterranean cruise. They will attend 
the coronation in London before re- 
turning home. Mr. Ritz is president 
of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


M. C. Sauer, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Sauer have 
returned from a motor trip in the 
Ozarks. 
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Ten Directors 
Elected by AFMA 
for Three Years 


CHICAGO — Ten members have 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., it has been an- 
nounced by William T. Diamond, 
AFMA secretary-treasurer. The elec- 
tion was conducted by mail ballot 
among active members and terms 
will be for three years from May 1. 

Seven of the ten men elected will 
serve their first term on the AFMA 
Board. They include: Edwin J. Cash- 
man, president, Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; El- 
wood L. Chase, director of industry 
relations, Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; Richard D. Jackson, presi- 
dent and general manager, Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Ernest H. 
Kieser, executive vice president, Kas- 
co Mills, Toledo; S. R. Morrow, pres- 
ident, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, 
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Mo.; John J. Vanier, president, 
Gooch Feed Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and R. E. Wendland, manager 
and co-partner, Wendland Grain Co., 
Temple, Texas. 

Two directors who were elected 
for a second three-year term are: 
C. F. Barr, manager, Ames Reliable 
Products Co., Ames, Iowa, and 
Wayne Longmire, president, Security 
Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. The 
tenth newly-elected director is Dean 
Webster, Jr., president, H. K. Web- 
ster Co., Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Web- 
ster last served on the board of di- 
rectors from 1946 to 1949. 

The first meeting of the 30-man 
AFMA board of directors to include 
the newly-elected members will be 
in Chicago on May 13, during the 
45th annual meeting of the associ- 
ation. The board’s officers and ex- 
ecutive committee will be selected 
at that time. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
REVIEWS MEETING PLANS 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met for a business meet- 
ing and luncheon at the Chateau May 
1. Arthur Edwards, Pittsburgh flour 
broker and club president, presided. 
Mr. Edwards welcomed as new mem- 
bers Fred Kiel, General Mills, Inc.; 
Cyril Zilka, Zilka Flour & Feed Co., 
Monessen; James Mussman, Jr., and 
Frank Maranowski, both of the J. T. 
Sherry Corp. 

J. McConnell, General Mills, Inc., 
was appointed chairman to arrange a 
program of entertainment for the la- 
dies attending the National Flour 
Distributors Assn. convention to be 
held in Pittsburgh, at William Penn 
Hotel May 17-18. J. Spagnol, flour 
broker, is program chairman and 
James Mussman, Jr., J. T. Sherry 
Corp., and Phil Mohler, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, are on the registration 
committee. The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club will be host at the national con- 
vention. 











Southern Baking Assn. Meeting 
Reveals Progress of New School 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—A note 
of pride in the accomplishments of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. in found- 
ing the School of Baking Science 
and Management at Florida State 
University was sounded throughout 
the business portion of the 39th an- 
nual convention of the group. 

Held at the Vinoy Park Hotel here 
April 23-25, most of the nearly 400 
registrants heard Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
head of the school, tell of the many 
objectives attained by the project 
within two years, and predict even 
greater acceptance by the baking 
industry and prospective students in 
the years to come. 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., president of the 
association, opened the business ses- 
sion the morning of April 24 by 
thanking his associates for their co- 
operation during the past year. Wil- 
liam H. Kelley, Holsum Baking Co., 


Gastonia, N.C., pronounced the in- 
vocation. 
E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary- 


treasurer of the SBA, noted during 
his report that the association is in 
the “best financial condition in its 
history.” He reported that the South- 
ern Bakers Association University 
Fund is in excellent shape, with a 
greater percentage of the fund con- 


tributed by bakers than by allieds, 
which was thought to be a healthy 
sign. Plans for the production con- 
ference are firming up, he reported, 
with Sept. 13-15 selected as probable 
dates, at the Biltmore Hotel in At- 
lanta. 

During the governors’ meeting the 
preceding day, it had been recom- 
mended that three of the associa- 
tion's members be awarded honorary 
life memberships in the SBA: Mrs. 
Clara Williamson, Durham (N.C.) 
Baking Co.; E. L. Ferris and B. R. 
Fuller, Jr., both formerly of Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., New York. 

Officers of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. are no longer elected at the 
annual meeting in St. Petersburg. 
With the association now on a cal- 
endar year basis of tenure, the new 
officers of the SBA will be elected 
by mail ballot this fall, take office 
Jan. 1, 1954, and be installed at the 
1954 meeting of the SBA at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 

“There are still many bakers who 
don’t realize what a wonderful op- 
portunity the School of Baking Sci- 
ence and Management is for the bak- 
ing industry as well as the gradu-, 
ate,” Dr. Rumsey said in reminding 
the bakers that the school is train- 
ing executive material who will be 
thoroughly backgrounded in produc- 
tion or sales and management, and 
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ready to take over positions of re- 
sponsibility in a bakery immediately 
following graduation. 

“We have two more years to go 
before the first class graduates with 
their Bachelor of Science degree,” 
Dr. Rumsey noted. “Then they will 
come to you and ask you to place 
them in your baking organizations.” 
The head of the FSU school also 
mentioned that the students are look- 
ing for summer employment in bak- 
ing, and asked the bakery executives 
to cooperate in placing them in a po- 
sition where they can add to their 
education and training in baking 
while being paid. 

Dr. Rumsey stressed the import- 
ance of supervision during this sum- 
mer employment by a manager who 
“is sincerely interested in their prog- 
ress, and who will see that they have 
an opportunity to learn as well as 
earn.” 

36 Students 

There are now 36 students en- 
rolled, he said, with another class 
of about 24 expected in September, 
selected from 50 applications already 
received. Many of these students are 
requesting aid in the form of scholar- 
ships from the SBA fund, it was 
remarked. 

C. Stuart Broeman, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the univer- 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


sity fund, appeared to thank those 
who have aided the fund. 

“This is a day of specialists,” Mr. 
Broeman said. “Most of us came up 
through the ranks, but today we need 
technicians—specialists in sales, pro- 
duction, management and engineer- 
ing.” 

In view of labor problems, Mr. 
Broeman said it was logical to ex- 
pect some men so well trained in 
baking engineering that new ma- 
chines could be devised to help solve 
the manpower situation. 

“This is the most important thing 
the Southern Bakers Assn. has ever 
done,” Mr. Broeman_ concluded. 
“Let’s give it everything we've got!” 

Among the resolutions approved by 
the SBA was one recommending that 
the baking section of the Grain 
Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, headed by Philip Tal- 
bott, be retained as part of the 
USDA’s organizational set-up as hav- 
ing a particular value to the baking 
industry. 

The convention was brought to a 
close with the annual banquet the 
evening of April 25. Dr. Josiah Crud- 
up, president of Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga., was featured 
speaker. 

Entertainment at the convention 
included numerous parties and cock- 
tail hours, with events for the ladies, 
the luncheons and style shows, draw- 
ing good crowds. The president's re- 
ceptions on two evenings precedéd 
dancing and stage shows, while the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn, was in 
charge of an April 24 cocktail party 
at the hotel’s pool, with a capacity 
crowd gathering in the wonderful 
weather to enjoy a water carnival, 
then adjourning to the ballroom fol- 
lowing a smorgasbord for a dance 
and floor show. 

Roy Peters, Butter-Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., was general conven- 
tion chairman, with Mrs. Peters act- 
ing as chairman of the women’s ac- 
tivities. 

Allied Election 

James FE. Stroupe, James E. 
Stroupe Co., Atlanta, was elected 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Allied Assn. at the annual breakfast 
and business meeting held by the 
group during the annual convention 
of the SBA. 

Paul D. Nease, last year’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, becomes vice presi- 
dent of the association of allieds, 
and Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., 
Greensboro, N.C., was selected sec- 
retary-treasurer for the next period. 

The new officers will take office 
Jan. 1, 1954. 

The allied association also voted 
to contribute a third donation of $400 
to the SBA University Fund. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR, GRAIN DESTROYED 

TRUMBULL, NEB.—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the Sam- 
uelson Grain Co. elevator here and 
10,000 bu. of grain recently. Ivor 
Samuelson, owner, placed the loss at 
more than $20,000. 
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PROMOTION WORK DISCUSSED AT 
SELF-RISING FLOUR MEETING 





Institute Hears Report on Product Publicity Program— 
Millers Urged to Work Individually and Collec- 
tively to Develop New Business 


NASHVILLE Promotion efforts 
aimed at increasing the use of self- 
rising flour in home baking came’in 
for a considerable amount of atten- 
tion at the recent meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute. 

Total registration for the 19th an- 
nual meeting and entertainment held 
April 24 at the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
in Nashville, was 85, the largest reg- 
istration the organization has had for 
any meeting. 

A report on the product publicity 
program for self-rising flour was pre- 
sented, and the institute heard a talk 
in which millers were urged to take 
steps individually and collectively to 
help develop new family flour busi- 
ness. 

Robert Davis, W. A. Davis Milling 
Co., High Point, N.C., chairman of the 
program committee, presented the re- 
port on the product publicity pro- 
gram, saying that when the group 
had heard and seen the report, it 
would feel that the time had been 
well spent. The financial end of the 
report, given by the secretary, showed 
total receipts for the second year, as 
of March 31, of $26,668.76 and total 
disbursements of $14,535.11. The re- 
port included an estimate of the 
financial condition at the close of the 
second fiscal year, Oct. 31, which 
showed a credit balance of $4,539.63. 


Publicity Program Results 

Called upon by Mr. Davis, Frank- 
lin R. Ullrey of Tower Publicity, Inc., 
and director of the program, reported 
on work being done. He said results 
proved that editors of newspapers, 
radio and television in the 12-state 
southern territory believed in the val- 
ues of self-rising flour. 

Mr. Ullrey noted, among other 
things, that 1,380 newspapers in the 
area covered had used self-rising flour 
publicity an average of 5.7 times, 
amounting to a total of 1,904,352 
printed lines, since the program 
started in November, 1952. He also 
vave figures showing the increase in 
the radio use of publicity, and he ex- 
plained the work being done among 
home economics teachers, including 
literature and exhibits at two state 
home economists conventions. (The 
program committee was pleased with 
the results of these two exhibits, and 
it is possible that the committee will 
recommend that the program for the 
third fiscal year include exhibits at 
each of the 12 state conventions.) 

The guest speaker at the luncheon, 
Stowe Moody, Interstate Milling Co., 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., said that the fate of 
the family flour industry “depends 
on our own individual and collective 





CCC REPORTS SALES 
OF WHEAT, CORN 


The Chicago office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the pe- 
riod April 24-30 reported sales of 
1,201,533 bu. corn and 1,800 bu. 
wheat. The Kansas City CCC office 
reports sales during the same period 
of 27,000 bu. wheat for export and 
541,735 bu. corn and 22,325 bu. wheat 
for domestic use. 





efforts. I firmly believe that if we go 
about this job in the right way, we 
can recapture business we have lost.” 


Other Things to Do 

“The product publicity program is 
good, but can only do so much,” Mr. 
Moody said. “It is a _ springboard 
to help millers but will not alone 
bring the full results we all want to 
see. There are a number of things 
our industry must do if we are to 
check and reverse the trend away 
from home baking. .. . 

“If we are to have a strong indus- 
try, we must develop new business, 
develop more desire to bake at home. 

“For 10 years or more the Wheat 
Flour Institute has had a full time 
traveling representative in the South- 
east. How many have paid any atten- 
tion to her activity except to gripe 
when they get a bill for Wheat Flour 
Institute dues? The WFI has a col- 
ored representative working in col- 
ored colleges and in other Negro 
schools. How many of us have shown 
the slightest interest in her work 
except to say that hiring her was a 
good idea? Isn't half the job of her 
making good our job? 

“How many home economics teach- 
ers do we know in our public schools 
and colleges? What contacts do you 
have with clubs like the 4-H Club? 
How often do your local hotels, clubs 
and restaurants serve hot biscuits? 
If not very often, do you know the 
reasons why?” 

Mr. Moody said the blame for de- 
creased consumption of family flour 
cannot honestly be laid on the way 
the modern mother spends her time. 

“The modern mother, like her pre- 
decessor, is primarily concerned with 
the welfare of her family,” he said. 
“It is our individual and collective 
job to prove to her that it is quick, 
easy and sure to bake with self-ris- 
ing flour and that home baked prod- 
ucts will provide her family with the 
kind of food they need and like. This 
is our job and ours alone.” 

The institute secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, Nashville, said in his re- 
port that at the close of the last fis- 
cal year March 31, the numerical 
strength of the institute was 23 regu- 
lar members, 25 allied members and 
6 associate members. He noted that 
institute activities during the past 
year had continued to center on the 
product publicity program, and he 
said he felt that the program report 
showed the work had not been useless 
and that he saw nothing in the pic- 
ture to dim the promise of another 
productive year for the institute. 


Officers Reelected 


All of the present officers of the 
institute were reelected. They are 
C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., president; L. L. Lang- 
ford, Russell Co., Jackson, Miss., vice 
president; C. C. Cowan, Southland 
Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville, treas- 
urer, and Mr. Cornelius, secretary. 
As provided in the by-laws, to make 
the board of directors as representa- 
tive as possible of different sections, 
Wayne Lightfoot, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was named to the board 
as representative of the western 
membership. 

The regular semi-annual meeting 


of the institute will be held in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., on a date to be set. E. Glenn 
Fite, Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
is to be invited to give a self-rising 
flour baking demonstration as _ the 
main feature of the meeting. 

Entertainment at the Nashville 
meeting included golf for the men, 
a tour for the ladies, a cocktail party, 
dinner and dancing. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
made at a recent convention. Mr. 
May had stated that Dr. Pett in 
publishing his views on bread had 
hurt the business of every baker in 
Canada. 

Mr. May, refusing to withdraw the 
statement, even at the request of a 
senior government official, empha- 
sized in his reply to Dr. Cameron that 
the belief that Dr. Pett’s activities 
are harmful to the baking industry 
is widely held. 

Many in the trade consider some 
of Dr. Pett’s statements in the past 
less than fair in their treatment of 
bread as a staple food. It has been 
said that they lacked objectivity with 
respect to nutrition generally. This is 
seen by many as an unfortunate char- 
acteristic in a government servant. 


Misunderstandings Feared 


Because of such deficiencies, the 
milling and baking industries are not 
so much concerned with Dr. Pett’s 
personal views as they are with the 
wide publicity given in a manner 
which is bound to lead to misunder- 
standing among consumers generally. 
They feel that Dr. Pett has been 
guilty of doing a grave disservice to 
an industry which, besides supplying 
Canada’s domestic wants of flours, 
earns large amounts of foreign cur- 
rency by its overseas sales. It is felt 
by many that anything which is done 
merely as a means of destroying faith 
in a product, because of some person- 
al bias, becomes something more than 
an argument between nutritionists, it 
concerns the economic welfare of 
Canada. 

While one section of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, is giving strong 
support to the millers in their efforts 
to extend their overseas markets, an- 
other, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, appears to be 
damaging the reputation of their 
product. Some foreign flour buyers, 
including the U.K., are now calling 
for the addition of nutrients. 





Grain Sanitation 





(Continued from page 9) 

were scheduled to begin July 1 of 
this year, the two departments 
agreed to set aside temporarily cer- 
tain enforcement aspects of the pro- 
gram pending further coordinated re- 
search and study and a report to the 
departments involved. 

A 15-man committee is being set 
up to perfect the new program. The 
committee will be made up of two 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, two from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, four from land-grant colleges 
in the principal wheat-producing 
areas, five from the grain-handling 
and processing industries, and two 
nutritionists or sanitation experts. 

Representatives of the grain han- 
dling and processing industries said 
they are “anxious to cooperate fully 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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ED 
SALESMANAGER — FLOUR MILLING 


company with established bakery flour 
trade has opening for aggressive and ex- 
perienced salesmanager. Must be capable 
of handling salesmen and personal so 
licitation of large buyers. Write giving 
complete personal data, experience and 
present earnings. Your reply will be con- 
sidered confidential Address 733, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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MODERN BAKERY—GROWING SUMMER 
resort business. Reason for selling—lI 
want to retire Box U, Land O'Lakes 
Wis 
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AKERY-PASTRY SHOP—SALES ABOUT 
$500 week in counter sales; modernly 
equipped; downtown area; city 20,000; 
rent $100; good parking; well established; 
priced right. Apple Co., Brokers, Cleve 
land, Ohio 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs. Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 
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The Northwestern Miller 





with both departments in the inter- 
ests of both consumers and produc- 
ers.” 

Opposition to the use of an FDA 
test for insect-infested grain ulti- 
mately led to the abandonment of 
Phase II of the sanitation program. 
FDA scientists had conducted a year- 
long research project in 16 selected 
flour mills to determine the _ rela- 
tionship of insect-infested wheat to 
insect fragment count in flour. 

It was the conclusion of FDA, on 
the basis of that research, that wheat 
which contained three or more insect- 
damaged kernels per 100 grams of 
wheat was unfit for processing into 
flour. That was the “yardstick” which 
FDA proposed to measure the sani- 
tary quality of wheat after July 1. 
Grain handlers and merchandisers ar- 
gued that the “three-exit-hole” test 
proposed by FDA was unrealistic and 
that its enforcement constituted a 
threat to the economy of the whole 
grain-handling industry. 
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Bread Belongs 
in Reducing Diet. 
Nutritionist Says 


CHICAGO Every reducing diet, 
even those going down to 600 cal- 
ories a day, should include bread, it 
was pointed out by Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, director of the bureau of nu- 
trition, department of health, New 
York City, speaking at the intra-in- 
dustry conterence on consumer re- 
lations at the American Institute of 
Baking 

Dr. Jolliffe, a nutrition authority, 
expressed his views about the rela- 
tion of bread to obesity to his audi- 
ence. U.S. males between 40 and 65 
years of age have a much higher 
death rate than those of any other 
civilized countries, and almost twice 
the death rate of the average Itali- 
an male, he said. A chief reason for 
this excess mortality, he explained, 
is excess weight. U.S. males have 
the highest incidence of obesity 
among all countries of the world, Dr. 
Jolliffe said 

Bread is a low calorie food and 
this fact must be brought to the 
attention of the public, he explained, 
and indicated it is not a chief con- 
tributor to the obesity problem. He 
said an ordinary full ounce slice of 
bread is 75 calories, whereas an 
ounce of 100 proof Bourbon whisky 
contains 100 calories. An ordinary 
cocktail, he explained, will have up 
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to 150 calories. A level spoonful of 
butter is 50 calories, he added. 
Sugar and cooking fats, Dr. Jol- 
liffe said, constitute 1,100 calories a 
day in the average American diet 
and called them the “chief competi- 
tors of grain products in this 
country.” 
Concerning the enrichment of ce- 
real products with B,. he said 
“The addition of B,. to cereal prod- 
ucts and even bread is something that 
will be discussed in this country in 
the next two or three years and 
you may be putting it into some of 
your products in four or five years.” 
He also urged development ot! 
methods of introducing lysine’ to 
bread to increase the availability of 
the protein for growth from 70 to 
100%, which he called a “consid- 
erable increase in the biological 
value of that protein.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F FE 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES’ 
NET EARNINGS DOWN 


BRIGHTON, MASS.—Net income 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Bright- 
on, Mass., for 1952 was $456,204, 
equivalent to $1.42 a common share, 
it was announced in the company’s 
annual report. In the previous year, 
net income was $424,947, equivalent 
to $1.32 a common share. 

Net sales for 1952 were $27,624,046, 
compared with $27,876,750 in 1951. 
Officials attributed the decrease to 
“the elimination of approximately 
$800,000 unprofitable route business 
in the Nashua, Worcester and Pat- 
erson areas.”” Manufacturing opera- 
tions were also discontinued at the 
Cohoes plant during the year. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NINE PACKAGING AWARDS 
TO BE GIVEN BY COUNCIL 


NEW YORK--The Package De- 
signers Council has announced it will 
give eight package design awards and 
the Irwin D. Wolf award to stimu- 
late creative management. thinking 
about packaging as a merchandising 
tool. The Wolf award will go to the 
package or package family judged 
the best of 1953. 

Information about the awards may 
be secured from Egmont Arens, 
chairman of the awards committee, 
the Package Designers Council, 118 
E. 40th St., New York 16. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 





SALES DOWN SLIGHTLY 

NEW YORK-—Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., has reported a net income for 
1952 of $335 812, equal to 79¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with $347,822, 
or 8l¢ a share, in 1951. Sales were 
$8,182,076, compared with $8,225,019 
in the previous yea) 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





















ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
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THORO BREAD 


HE big corporations that run giant groups of mills 

doubtless are pretty efficient, but out here in the 
wheat country we think we have something to offer the 
flour buyer, too. If clean, country-run wheat of good 
baking quality, a fine, modern little mill skillfully manned 
with laboratory control and the devotion to the highest 
ideals of quality and service —if those things can pro- 
duce good flour, then you won't find a better brand than 
THORO-BREAD. 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 





The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


The Almanack 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity —throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


“ 
“I 
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“The Flour of the Tlation™ 
SS S— 


, AMERICAN FLOURS trademarks have 
long represented the best that milling skill can produce from 
top notch wheat. Like America’s superior planes, famous the 
world over, AMERICAN FLOURS have a background of 
devoted skill and attention to every quality detail in production. 
That’s why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sack 3 S 
i erican Flours, inc. 


Grain St 
5.000.000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


May 5, 1953 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Paying more for extra quality is not an extravagance; 
it is sound, common sense. It means economy of 
operation and customer satisfaction, both making 
for bigger profits in the long run. So when you pay 
a little more for the extra baking values in POLAR 
BEAR flour, you will get an acceleration of bus- 
iness that always comes from excellence in quality. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW fe mn sina ING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichmen? 














Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


® Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


® Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


* Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”, “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"~ Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 























The Gamble Every- 
body Takes and Nobody Wins 


Everyone who drives a car has gambled by going too fast. 
In an effort to save a few seconds, we all go against our 
better judgment occasionally ... trying to pass another car 
when we know we shouldn't ... or taking other risks in which 


we have really nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


Speed too great for safety is the largest single cause of fatal 
automobile accidents, according to the National Safety 
Council. Next is failure to keep to the right of the center 


line, and third is drinking by driver or pedestrian. 


Accidents have many causes, of course, but it is significant 


that there is at least one violation of the law, or of safe prac- 


tices, in nearly every instance. 


Support the safety movement in your community. Encour- 
age driver-training programs at your high school. Teach 
your children the rules of highway safety. And above all, 


accept your responsibility as a driver. 








